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mong the many treasures of the Palatine Anthol- 

ogy, the most peculiar gems are doubtless the epi- 
grams of the fourteenth book, a curious collection of 
riddles, oracles, and mathematical problems. But while 
the Delphic oracles are already quoted by many classi- 
cal authors (Herodotus in primis) and while some of 
the riddles have a long tradition (such as the aivryya of 
the Sphinx or the ypidot mentioned by Athenaeus in 
the tenth book of his Deipnosophists), the conundrums 
that defy the reader by playing on the letters of words 
are the first examples of a kind of erudite amusement 
that seems to become more and more popular in the 
Byzantine era. Epigram 105, with its solutions that go 
from the first (roc) to the last (¢) through a series of 
progressive eliminations of the initial letter of each 
resultant word (od¢ and tc), is presumably the model 
for many other similar verbal jokes that can be read in 
a few medieval manuscripts with the most implausible 
attributions.’ 

This kind of riddle may be found in abundance 


in other, more recent, Byzantine poems, presumably 


1 N. Hopkinson chooses Epigram 105 as an exemplar of the enig- 
matic epigrams of late antiquity: Greek Poetry of the Imperial Period: 
An Anthology (Cambridge and New York, 1994), 28 and 105. On this 
epigram, see also S. Beta, “Poesia enigmistica della Decadenza,” in La 
decadenza: Un seminario, ed. S. Ronchey (Palermo, 2002), 120; and 
C. Luz, “Who Has It Got in Its Pocketses? Or, What Makes a Riddle 
a Riddle?” in The Muses at Play: Riddles and Wordplay in Greek and 
Latin Poetry, ed. J. Kwapisz, D. Petrain, and M. Szymanski (Berlin 
and New York, 2013), 95. 
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composed since the second half of the tenth century. 
These poetic aiviyyata form a corpus of riddles that 
has been published either separately (the so-called 
“collections” of Michael Psellos, Basil Megalomytes, 
and Aulikalamos, as edited by Boissonade, and that 
of Eustathios Makrembolites, as edited by Treu) 
or together (the comprehensive edition by Celica 
Milovanovic).” The word “collection” is not, however, 
wholly appropriate for these ancient compilations, 
because they are not fixed collections written by a 
single Greek poet, but a quite heterogeneous group of 
riddles scattered in several fairly recent manuscripts 
and ascribed sometimes to one author, sometimes to 
another.? Moreover, neither the scant number of pages 


2 For Michael Psellos, Basil Megalomytes, and Aulikalamos, see J.-F. 
Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca e codicibus regiis (Paris, 1831), 3:429-55; 
for Eustathios Makrembolites, see M. Treu, Eustathii Macrembolitae 
quae feruntur aenigmata (Breslau, 1893); for the Byzantine riddles, 
see C. Milovanovi¢, Bulavrivd aivlywata: Busanmujcxe sazouemxe 
(Belgrade, 1986). On the peculiarity of Treu’s excellent edition, see 
n. 26 below. 

3 In contrast, the Latin riddle collections are very consistent: 
the more than thirty manuscripts of Symphosius all contain (with 
not very significant differences between the two main families) the 
one hundred riddles written by this mysterious author; Aldhelm 
of Malmesbury, the author of another collection of one hundred 
riddles (a number clearly inspired by Symphosius’s work), is well 
known; the collections of Tatwine (archbishop of Canterbury 
between 731 and 734) and Eusebius (a pen-name of another cler- 
gyman, whose real name was Hwaetberht, abbot of the Jarrow pri- 
ory in the second half of the eighth century) are clearly connected, 
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that literary historians have dedicated to this kind 
of poetry, nor the concise notes of the paleographers 
who have unearthed these riddles from a few hidden 
manuscripts (the articles, for instance, published by 
the Greek scholar Spyridon Lambros in his review 
Neos Ellenomnemon), nor the short introduction to 
Milovanovi¢’s edition provide detailed answers to 
some of the questions provoked by the peculiar fea- 
tures of these strange literary (or subliterary) produc- 
tions: Who were their real authors? Why were they 
attributed to famous authors? For what reasons were 
they written? What kind of circulation did these 
poems have?* 

In this essay I shall try to answer some of these 
questions through my own edition, translation, and 
commentary of a “collection” (a word I use advisedly) 
of some riddles concealed in the pages of one of the 
746 manuscripts presented by Cardinal Bessarion to 
the Republic of Venice in 1468—the first nucleus of 
the Bibliotheca Marciana. I hope that the analysis of 
these hitherto unedited texts will shed new light upon 
a minor, secular genre that was very popular among 
Byzantine intellectuals and can still be appreciated in 
our times as well.° 

The Marcianus Graecus 512 is a small manu- 
script of 269 pages written at the end of the thir- 
teenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century.® 
The entire codex appears to have been written by 


because, to the forty riddles composed by Tatwine, Eusebius added 
his own sixty, in order to bring the total up to one hundred (by now 
a traditional number). 


4 H.Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner 
(Munich, 1978), 2:119, dedicates only eight lines to this subject; 
Lambros’s articles are cited below (nn. 46, 63, 78); in the introduc- 
tion to her collection of riddles, Milovanovié (7-14) deals briefly 
with some of these issues before explaining the principles that 
guided her in the preparation of her edition. 

5 Ishall make more thorough remarks on this curious subject in 
the introduction to a future edition of all the Byzantine riddles from 


the Palatine Anthology to the fall of Constantinople. 


6 A full description of the MS is in E. Mioni, Bibliothecae Divi 
Marci Venetiarum Codices Graeci Manuscripti, vol. 2, Thesaurus 
antiquus: codices 300-625 (Rome, 1985), 369 (“Chart., saec. XIII 
ex., mm. 210 x 140, ff. II.269, lineis plenis 22-29 [ff. 256v-264 binis 
columnis], scripturae spatium mm. 160/170 x 100/110. Chartae orien- 
tales mediocris notae madore usuque tactae, ubique tamen sine scrip- 
tionis detrimento”). L. Sternbach, “Spicilegium Prodromeum,” 
Rozprawy Akademii Umiejetnosci. Wydzial filologiczny 24 (1904): 
337, dated the manuscript to the fourteenth century. On the similar- 
ity between the handwriting of Marc. Gr. 512 and that of the copyist 


a single copyist in a minuscule handwriting quite 
close to the script style known as Fettaugens-Mode;’ 
there are also many marginal annotations written by 
various hands.® It contains a wide selection of works 
chosen with a clear common denominator, at least at 
the beginning. The first fifteen items (out of thirty- 
five) deal with linguistic topics, starting with the De 
obiectionibus insolubilibus of Maximus of Ephesus 
and ending with a compendium of Herennius Philo’s 
De propria dictione; among the other grammatical 
works, worthy of mention are Alexander Numenius’s 
De figuris rhetoricis and pseudo-Aelius Herodianus’s 
De figuris.? The subjects of the other writings are 


multifarious (philosophy, medicine, music, math- 


ematics, astronomy, theology, and literature);!° 


who wrote the riddles of Pal. Gr. 356 (dated by Stevenson to the four- 
teenth century), see below, 233. 


7 See Mioni, Codices, 369: “Scriptura minuscula recentior, quae 
satis accedit ad illam rationem scribendi quae ‘Fettaugenstil’ appel- 
lata est”; “Librarius unus nigro vel subnigro atramento satis dili- 
genter volumen totum et (f. 1) indicem usque ad f. 104 summatim 
inscripsit.” For the Fettaugen-Mode, see H. Hunger, “Die soge- 
nannte Fettaugen-Mode in griechischen Handschriften des 13. 
und 14. Jahrhunderts,” ByzF 4 (1972): 105-13. According to J. Ahn, 
“Alexandri de figuris sententiarum et verborum: Sinnfiguren und 
Wortfiguren von Alexander Numeniu,” Inauguraldissertation zur 
Erlangung des Grades eines Doktors der Philosophie der Georg- 
August-Universitat (Gottingen, 2004), xvii, “der Schreiber des 
Marc. 512 war offenbar ein Mann mit scharfen Auge und philolo- 
gischer Bildung.” 

8 See Mioni, Codices, 369: “Inscriptiones, litterae initiales aliaque 
notabilia, paupere tamen cultu, rubro colore delineata sunt”; “Manus 
aliae ... paginas vel spatia vacua expleverunt.” Both Bessarion’s ex 
libris are present in the book: the Latin (Liber b[essarionis] car. 
Tusculani) and the Greek one (xtijyna Bynooaptwvos xapdnvddews 
tod THV Totoxhwv). 


9 The other grammatical and rhetorical works are the fol- 
lowing: Gregorius Corinthius, De dialectis (excerpts) and De 
figuris poeticis; some short sections of Phrynichus’s works; a sum- 
mary of Hermogenes’ De ideis; a metrical chapter of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus’s De compositione verborum; George Choiroboskos, 
De figuris poeticis and some excerpts from his commentaries on the 
canons of Theodosius; pseudo-Tryphon, De passionibus dictionum; 
Aelius Herodianus, De barbarismo et soloecismo; Zenobius gram- 
maticus, De coniugatione verborum; Romanus magister Philoponi, 
De verborum in -u1 coniugatione. 


10 Philosophy: Michael Psellos, De animae generatione apud 
Platonem and De omnifaria doctrina; some mottoes taken from the 
life of Diogenes the Cynic written by Diogenes Laertius. Music: 
Theon of Smyrna, De musica. Mathematics: Theon of Smyrna, an 
excerpt from the Expositio rerum mathematicarum. Astronomy: 
Proclus, Hypotyposis astronomicarum positionum; Cleomedes, De 
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eventually, near the end of the manuscript, we find 
our section of riddles." 

The presence of riddles in a codex devoted mainly 
to rhetorical works is not unusual: a good example is 
Vat. Gr. 889, a manuscript copied in the second half 
of the fifteenth century by Francesco Maturanzio, in 
which twenty-four Byzantine riddles (mostly present 
in Michael Psellos’s and Basil Megalomytes’ “collec- 
tions”) are placed alongside the Erotemata of Manuel 
Moschopoulos and the De figuribus poeticis of George 
Choiroboskos. Such a coupling is neither a surprise 
nor a simple coincidence; in much ancient rhetorical 
discussion, the riddle was considered a significant part 
of rhetoric, as in the same De figuribus poeticis, where 
aiviypa is one of the twenty-seven poetic tropes dis- 
cussed by the Byzantine scholar.’ 

But riddles owe their presence in medieval manu- 
scripts to other reasons as well. The most common is 
also the silliest; because they were usually very short 
in length, they could be easily inserted wherever there 
was a blank space.!° For instance, in the second half of 
f. 227v, after the end of the second book of Cleomedes’ 
On the Circular Motions of the Celestial Bodies (a trea- 


tise very important for us because it is the original 


motu corporum caelestium; the Methodus sortis inveniendae secun- 
dum Ptolemaeum. Theology: Proclus, Elements of Theology; Cyril 
of Alexandria, a short fragment from a homily on Palm Sunday. 
Literature: some epistles of Alciphron, Synesius, and Plato; a few 
poems of Theodore Prodromos. The section on medicine consists 
of some medical prescriptions and some excerpts from the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth books of the Cyranides. These texts have 
been partially published by E. Gherro, “L’aquila nella farmacopea 
medioevale e bizantina: Con testi inediti dal Marc. Gr. 512,” Atti e 
memorie dell'Accademia Patavina di Scienze, Lettere e Arti 88 (1975- 
76): 3:125-35, and, in a more complete form, by Anna Meschini 
(Pontani), “Le Ciranidi nel Marc. Gr. 512,” AttiPont 31 (1983): 
145-77. Meschini’s edition has been discussed twice by D. Bain, 
“Marcianus Graecus 512 (678) and the Text of the Cyranides: Some 
Preliminary Observations,” RFIC 12 (1993): 427-39, and “Some 
Unpublished Cyranidean Material in Marc. Gr. 512 (678): Three 
Addenda to Meschini,” ZPapEpig 104 (1994): 36-42. | 

11 The last items of the codex are an astrological treatise falsely 
ascribed to Pythagoras (De formis et significationibus duodecim 
signorum Zodiaci) and a laudatio metrica of St. Panteleemon com- 
posed by John Geometres. 

12 George Choiroboskos, De figuribus poeticis 20 (3:253.8-31 
Spengel): aivryyd gottdyoc oxotetvov Kal Kexaduupévor yw ev Eavte 
TO VOOULEVOY etc. 


13. Therefore Hunger, Literatur, 2:119, calls them Liickenbiffer 
(“fill-ins”). 
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source for the well-known story of how Eratosthenes 
was able to measure the Earth’s circumference), a more 
recent hand has added, in order to fill the empty space, 
two other works: the Signa et nomina zodiaci and an 
anonymous riddle. Since it is a quite famous one (and 
the author has even written its title: aivryua cig tevtav), 
Mioni did not have trouble in identifying it; he writes 
it is Michael Psellos, aenigma cic tévtav.'* 

Other similar instances are so numerous as to 
render quotation unnecessary. Let me just mention 
one interesting example, because it concerns a famous 
manuscript. The last page (f 1411) of Pal. Gr. 116, a 
fourteenth-century codex bought in Constantinople 
in 1406 by Guarino da Verona (who marked his lucky 
acquisition with a note at the end of the manuscript) 
and containing Manuel Chrysoloras’s Erotemata and 
the Byzantine triad of Aristophanes, displays, accord- 
ing to Stevenson, “aenigmata III, iambico metro,” writ- 
ten by a different hand; this addition proves that riddles 
were considered a useful (and amusing) way to avoid 
wasting space.}° 

But let us return to the other riddles of Marc. Gr. 
512. The collection begins after the poems of Theodore 
Prodromos—to be more precise, at f. 2631, after the end 
of the long carmen in Manuelem Anemam.'® Here, 


14 On this riddle (no. 11 Boissonade, no. 38 Cougny, no. 80 
Milovanovié¢, no. 45 Westerink) see below, 214-15. Mioni follows 
Boissonade in ascribing the riddles to Michael Psellos, but its author 
is Christopher Mitylenaios (see below, 216). The meter of this and of 
all the riddles of our MS is the Byzantine dodecasyllable; not all the 
poems are metrically correct; there are a few cases of hiatus and some 
unprosodic lines. 


15 H.Stevenson, Codices Manuscripti Palatini Graeci Bibliothecae 
Vaticanae (Vatican City, 1885), 55; on the MS, see also J. W. 
White, “The Manuscripts of Aristophanes,” CPh 1 (1906): 17; C. 
N. Eberline, Studies in the Manuscript Tradition of the Ranae of 
Aristophanes (Meisenheim am Glan, 1980), 38, 80-84, 91, and 147. 
On the riddles of the MS (which are four, and not three as stated by 
Stevenson), see S. Beta, ““You Possess Me, You Bring Me with You, I 
Am a Part of You’: A New Byzantine Riddle in the Pal. Gr. 116,” BZ 
107 (2014): 37-50. 

16 Cf. W. Hérandner, Theodoros Prodromos: Historische Gedichte 
(Vienna, 1974), 450-55. Among the manuscripts that preserve a 
group of poems of Prodromos, Par. Gr. 854 (a MS written in the 
second half of the thirteenth century) presents at ff. 225-32 a col- 
lection that is very similar to the one we see in Marc. Gr. 512; since 
Sternbach, “Spicilegium Prodromeum,” 337, 339 n. 3, 340 nn. 4 and 
5, some scholars (such as Hérandner, Theodoros Prodromos, 155; A. 
Acconcia Longo, I/ calendario giambico in monostici di Teodoro 
Prodromo [Rome, 1983], 76; G. De Gregorio, “Teodoro Prodromo e 
la spada di Alessio Contostefano,” Néa Pay 7 [2010]: 195 n. 5 and 
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after the sixth line of the first column and two horizon- 
tal strokes, we read twenty-two riddles, a section that 
ends after the last line of the first column of f. 2641.1” 

According to Mioni, the first four riddles come 
from Basil Megalomytes’ “collection,” the fifth comes 
from Psellos’s “collection,” and the remaining seventeen 
are just simple aenigmata, without any indication of 
authorship. For these attributions, Mioni relied on the 
appendix printed by Cougny almost a century before 
his own catalogue—a publication whose only merit was 
joining the riddles edited by Boissonade to those pulled 
out of Athenaeus’s Deipnosophists.'® But, as I stated at 
the beginning of this article, the consistency of these 
“collections” is quite unstable: while the items of the 
Sammlung that the manuscripts attribute to Michael 
Psellos are often the same, those belonging to the “col- 
lection” of Basilius Megalomytes are much more inter- 
changeable; the numeration we find in Boissonade’s 
edition is simply the result of the fusion of the two 
“collections” ascribed to Basil Megalomytes, which the 
French scholar found in the couple of manuscripts he 
used for his Anecdota Graeca.'? 


205 n. 21) think that the poems of Prodromos present in Marc. Gr. 
512 (fols. 256-63) are a direct copy of Par. Gr. 854. On the curious fact 
that in both manuscripts the Prodromea are followed by the same 
riddle, see below, 218. 


17 The second column of f. 264r discusses how the hours of the 
day can be measured according to the shadow of the human body (a 
shortened version of the text is published in I. Heeg, Catalogus codi- 
cum astrologorum graecorum, vol. 5 (Brussels, 1910], 76-78). 

18 The first enigmatic item (no. XXX of Mioni’s description) is 
“<Basilius Megalomytes>, Aenigmata (f. 263). Secundum recensio- 
nem quae ed. Cougny (in Epigrammatum ... Appendix, 573... 576) 
sunt nn. 54, 69, 67, 68. Succedit (f 263) aenigma <Michaelis Pselli> 
n. 38, vv. 1, 4, 5 (ibid., 570-571).” In his appendix to the Palatine 
Anthology, E. Cougny published seventy-six enigmatic epigrams 
not included in Kephalas’s collection (Epigrammatum Anthologia 
Palatina cum Planudeis et Appendice nova epigrammatum veterum 
ex libris et marmoribus ductorum, vol. 3 (Paris, 1890], chap. 7). On 
the flaws of this edition, see S$. Zanandrea, “Enigmistica bizantina: 
considerazioni preliminari,” MiscMarc 2-4 (1987-1989): 141-57 (in 
part. 143). When Mioni published his catalogue, the collection of 
Milovanovic¢ had not been edited yet. In Cougny’s Appendix, the four 
riddles have the following numbers: 54, 69, 67, 68. The second enig- 
matic item (no. XX XI of Mioni’s description) is “Aenigmata 17.” For 
each of these riddles, Mioni provides incipits, number of lines, and 
solutions; while the solutions written in the MS are between paren- 
theses, those divined by Mioni himself are between square brackets. 


19 On the two families of manuscripts that preserve the eighteen 


aenigmata ascribed to Psellos (but that were not all composed by 
him, see below, 233), see L. G. Westerink’s Teubner edition (Michael 


In fact, the first five riddles of the aenigmatic sec- 
tion of Marc. Gr. 512 are all present in the “collection” 
of Basil Megalomytes edited by Boissonade: numbers 
11 (solution: xapic, shrimp), 34 (fis, nose), 30 (&ptos, 
bread), 31 (cic, pig), and 7 (tévta, tent).2° Why did 
Mioni write that the fifth riddle was to be attributed 
to Psellos?*! Because it belongs to Psellos’s “collection” 
too—in fact, it is a riddle we have already mentioned, 
the ainigma cic tévtav.”* But, even though both riddles 
(Psellos’s and Megalomytes’) share the same solution, 
their texts are very different. 

The text of the riddle in the manuscripts that have 
handed down to us Psellos’s “collection” of riddles reads 
as follows: 


Psellus: Poemata [Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1992]); on the title of the 
“collection,” see below, 236-37. The manuscripts used by Boissonade 
for the edition of what he (quite arbitrarily) called Aiviyyata 
ovvtebévta mapa Baothetov tod Meyadhouitov (forty-three riddles) 
are the Parisini Regii 968 (fifteenth century, fols. 207-10) and 1630 
(fourteenth century, fols. 137-39): the first one contains thirty-three 
riddles (1-2, 5-6, 8-16, 18, 20-21, 23-27, 29-32, 35-36, 38-43); the 
second one thirty-seven (1-31, 33-38). 

20 The order of the riddles is neither the one we find in the two 
MSS used by Boissonade nor that attested in some of the other 
MSS that preserve a conspicuous part of the “collection” of Basil 
Megalomytes (with the sole exception of the pair 30-31). These MSS 
are Vat. Barb. Gr. 41 and Marc. Gr. II 93. The first one (a MS copied by 
Leone Allacci editionis causa, according to Westerink), after the sec- 
tion Riddles of the Most Sapient Psellos (only seventeen items, because 
no. 49 Westerink is missing—a peculiarity of the MSS belonging to 
this family), shows at fols. 1041r-105v eighteen riddles present in the 
“collection” of Megalomytes (nos. 2, 5-6, 11-16, 18, 20, 24, 27, 30-31, 
35-36 Boissonade); on the MS, see V. Capocci, Codices Barberiniani 
Graeci, vol. 1: Codices 1-163 (Rome, 1958), 42 ff.; another Allatian MS 
that contains a similar “collection” is Vallicell. Allat. 63 (fols. 233- 
38). In the second one (a MS of the sixteenth century), Psellos’s seven- 
teen riddles are followed at fols. 129-33 by twenty-one Megalomytes 
riddles (nos. 2, 5-6, 11-17, 20-21, 23-24, 27, 30-31, 35-36, 38, 41 
Boissonade); on this MS, see E. Mioni, Indici e cataloghi, Nuova Serie 
VI, Codices Graeci Manuscripti Bibliothecae Divi Marci Venetiarum, 
vol. 1, pars prior (Rome, 1967), 282-83. Inside this series (which is 
not too different from the one in the Vat. Barb. Gr. 41), there are two 
interesting insertions: right before the last item, we read two other 
riddles, which are nowhere else connected with Basil Megalomytes. 
Both texts are more or less original versions of popular riddles, not 
too different from nos. 125 (Mécov odpavod Kal yij¢ kpépapat, solu- 
tion: d@>) and 49 Milovanovié (“Irmov idwy tpéyovta év TH hevK@ 
me0(w, solution: kovddov). 

21 Mioni, Codices, 373: “Succedit (f. 263) aenigma <Michaelis 
Pselli> n. 38, vv. 1, 4, § (ibid., 570-571)”; the number (38) and the 
pages (570-71) are Cougny’s. 

22 See 213 and n. 14 above. 
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AmTeTpdc eit Kal KIVOULEVOS ddn06, 

ev yf Bebyxwe, yH O€ uy TUVHLLEVOS. 
Od rnddc, odk dabeotoc eEnyelpé ue, 
Tplwv O& Kal TKEMAPVOY OD TETLNKE LE, 
ei uy Kopudyy Kal ta BAOpa nov héyelc. 
Dac Evdov Ehkw, kaltep Ov TeppayLevos. 
Aogods cuvictavtas ne klovas dépw. 
Tay xiévev nov ravtobev khovoupéevwr, 
TO axHua cwlwr aBabrs Eotws pévw. 
Td xavov: ef ue Kal kataotpéets Bia, 
obk dv Katapaeys we, oH66 elt cot, 


aviotanar yap cai tédtv pévw ddu0¢.?° 


The text of the riddle in Par. Gr. 1630 (the one 
printed by Boissonade among Basil Megalomytes’ 
poems) is much shorter: 


‘Aretpéc elut cat xrvodpevos ddnoc: 

Tplwv do Kal oKETTAPVOG OUKODY LE TELVEL, 
ei uy Kopudyy Kai te BAOpa pov Ldva. 

Ei yobv xatappdbets ue, coc eiut ye.74 


23 I have printed Westerink’s text, which is not different from 
Boissonade’s. A translation follows (unless otherwise specified, 
all the translations of the riddles are my own): “I am a movable 
house and have been built without stones; / I am fixed in the earth, 
although I am not joined with the earth. / Neither clay nor lime have 
raised me up, / neither saw nor axe have cut me, / apart from my top 
and my bottom. / I have light inside me, although I am well shut off. 
/ The columns that hold me are slanting. / Even if my columns are 
shaken from side to side, / I always stand up without suffering any 
damage, keeping my aspect. / The strange thing is the following: not 
even if you turn me upside down / will you be able to destroy me; I 
will always be safe for you; / I rise up, and here I stay, as a house, for 
another time.” The text of the version written in the second half of 
f. 227v of our MS is not very different from this one; after the title 
(Aivrypa cic tevtav), we read the words Aretpéc eipt Kal kivodpevos 
duos: ev yi} BeBnxwe, v7 58 uh cvvynupevos. / OV mydédc, odx daBeaToc 
eEnyetpé wer mplwv oé Kal oxéTapvos od TéTUNKE LE, / ei un KOpUdyV Kal 
Ta BaOpa pov héyets: bac Evdov Ehxw, kaltep Ov Teppaypevoc. / Tay 
Kidvv Lov TaVTOBEV KAoVOULEVWY: TO TYALA THlwY &BrABHS ErtH< 
neve, / dviotauat yap Kal pévw TeALv ddpos. 

In this, and in all the other transcriptions of the riddles of Marc. 
Gr. 512, I have normalized word spaces, punctuation (as far as upper 
and lowercase are concerned), and orthography (mostly the iota sub- 
script); letters in angle brackets restore text omitted by the scribe; 
letters in square brackets denote text wrongly written by the scribe; 
letters in round brackets restore abbreviated words. 


24 “Iam a movable house and have been built without stones; / 
neither saw nor axe cut me, / with just one exception, my top and 
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And even shorter is the one we read in Marc. Gr. 
512 (henceforth, M): 


‘Aretpéc eit kal kivodpevoc ddu0¢- 
Tpiwy o& kal oxénapvov ob TETUNKE LE, 


ei un) Kedadry cal Ta BdOpa Lov Ldva. 


It is evident that this last version shows a closer 
relationship with Basil Megalomytes than with Michael 
Psellos. Apart from reading pov udva instead of pou 
Aéyets (I. 3), it is clearly a summary of the longer rid- 
dle attested in Psellos’s “collection.” But the question 
“Psellos or Megalomytes?” is a false problem—because 
the author of this riddle was very probably someone else. 

This very riddle is, in fact, ascribed to three differ- 
ent writers. In a note to Psellos’s version, Boissonade 
writes he has found the same riddle in another manu- 
script as well (Par. Gr. 2991A), in a shortened version 
(but not as short as in the “collection” of Megalomytes), 
ascribed to another author (Aulikalamos).”? The poem 
is also present in the fifth section of the riddles of 
Eustathios Makrembolites, as edited by Treu, in a form 
that is very close to Psellos’s.?® 


my bottom. / Even if you turn me upside down, I will be safe.” The 
riddle is not present in the other manuscript (Par. Gr. 968) used by 
Boissonade for his “collection” of Megalomytes’ riddles. 


25 One of the last pages (f. 4.43) of Parisinus Graecus 2991A 
(copied in 1419, according to Omont) contains seven riddles of 
Aulikalamos (on this poet, see below, 231, 233); the last five were 
edited by Boissonade under the heading Tod Atdixahduov aiviypata 
(Anecdota Graeca, 453-54); Boissonade chose not to publish the first 
two because they were quite similar to Psellos 11 and Megalomytes 
32. The first one is our poem, in the following version: Aretpéc eiut 
Kal xivotpevos Sduoc: / od tr Adc, odk AaBeatos eEryetpe pe. / TIplwv 
d& kal oxémapvoc od tétunxé LE, / ei py KOpUdHy Kal Ta Bapadpa nova. 
/ Dic Evdov Elka, Kal ntepay tedpaypévws. / Aobods cvvictHvTds 
ue xlovac dépw. / Tav xidvwv pov tavtobev khovoupévor, / ei cal 
Kataéys ue odo eiul cot / dviotapat yap, Kal tédwv pévw ddpos. These 
are the differences from Psellos’s riddle: three missing lines (2: év yfj 
BeByxeds, yf St wy ovvypEvos; 9-10: TO oy Aua cwlwr aBhabys Erte, 
neva. / Td xatvév: ef we kai kataotpéves Big,); oxétapvos instead 
of oxétapvov (as in Megalomytes); ta Bapabpa udva instead of te 
Bdbpa pov déyets (almost as in Megalomytes); cai rtepdv instead of 
xalrep dv; ei kal Katdens ue instead of odx av katapdéye ye. 

26 Eustathios Makrembolites 5.2. Eustathios’s riddles were first 
edited by I. Hilberg (Eustathii Macrembolitae protonobilissimi de 
Hysmines et Hysminiae amoribus [Vienna, 1876]), who used as his 
only source another Venetian manuscript from Bessarion’s collection 
(Marc. Gr. 531), written in the fifteenth century; for his edition, Treu 
also collated the other three manuscripts that contain the majority 
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But all five poems that make up this section 
(including the riddle eic tévtav) can be found in 
another collection as well—and a collection that is very 
different from those we have met so far, because it is 
not a confused medley of poems written by different 
authors, but a poetry book whose authorship cannot 
be disputed. The collection I am speaking of is a book 
that assembles the poetic compositions of Christopher 
Mitylenaios, recently published by Marc de Groote:?” 
here we find not only the riddle eis tévtav, but also the 
other four riddles that are present in the “collection” 
ascribed to Eustathios Makrembolites (that is, five out 
of the six—or seven—aiviyywata that were composed by 
Christopher).?8 

Although such a large number of different attribu- 
tions (the same poem ascribed to five distinct authors!) 
is, as far as riddles are concerned, very rare, the fre- 
quency of multiple attributions in the medieval manu- 
scripts, together with the difficulty of dating the riddles 


themselves, makes it quite clear that, apart from a few 


of Eustathios’s “collection” (Vat. Gr. 1314 and 1341, Ambr. Gr. O 123 
sup.). On this mysterious writer, see below, 237. The slight differences 
between Michael Psellos and Eustathios Makrembolites follow: line 
3, Psellos cxétrapvov and Makrembolites cxérapvog; line 8, P. pov 
and M. pot; line 10, P. xataotpéyets and M. ovyxataatpéeyye; line 
11, P. xatapaéys and M. xatappdéng; line 12 P. wéAty wévw and M. 
Leven TeLv. 


27 Christophori Mitylenati Versuum variorum Collectio Cryptensis 
(Turnhout, 2012). This welcome edition supersedes the editions of 
A. Rocchi (Codices Cryptenses seu Abbatiae Cryptae Ferratae in 
Tusculano |Rome, 1884]; see also idem, Versi di Cristoforo Patrizio 
editi da un codice della monumentale Badia di Grottaferrata [Rome, 
1887]) and E. Kurtz (Die Gedichte des Christophoros Mitylenaios 
[Leipzig, 1903]). The main witness of Christopher’s book is 
Cryptensis Z a XXIX, written at the end of the thirteenth century; 
see P. Canart, “Le livre grec en Italie méridionale sous les régnes nor- 
mand et souabe: aspects matériels et sociaux,” Scrittura e Civilta 2 
(1978): 156, n. 134. 

28 The Christophorean riddles present in Makrembolites’ “col- 
lection” are 111 (organ: Atvryya eic 16 Spyavov Ov jpwixdy), 71 (tent: 
Aivtyua eis thy tévtay), 56 (hours: Atviyya eic tas €v TH Wpohoyiw 
@pac), 47 (snow: Aivryya eic thy ylova—for the text of this riddle, 
see below, 227) and 21 (scale: Aiviyua eis tov Cuydv Ato TO Cbyiov). 
The missing riddles are 35 (rainbow or bow: Aiviyya eis thy év TO 
obpave iptv Htot td téEov) and 137 (sponge: Eig tov oxdyyov); the first 
(13 Milovanovic) is also present in Basil Megalomytes’ “collection” 
(41 Boissonade); the title of the second (69 Milovanovi¢) does not 
contain the word aivryya, but it is clearly a riddle. Three riddles of 
Christopher (scale, hours, and tent) can also be found in Psellos’s 
“collection”: they are Milovanovi¢ 71 (Psellos 49 W), Milovanovi¢ 
76 (Psellos 52 W), and Milovanovié 80 (Psellos 45 W). 


exceptions, it is impossible to ascribe with certainty 
a specific riddle to a specific poet.”? Riddles needed 
to have an author (possibily a famous one) so as to 
enhance their value, but it is unlikely that the ascribed 
author had truly composed them. Basil Megalomytes 
and Eustathios Makrembolites are likely to have simply 
collected a wide array of riddles under their names and 
doubtless added some new riddles that they themselves 
composed according to the schemes of the older ones 
(an inference that is strengthened by the close similari- 
ties of many riddles that look like endless variations on 
the same theme).°° 

We have just seen how the same riddle could 
appear in different shapes, with the same solution 
(the tent) and a changing array of clues. But there 
was another way to use a well-defined scheme as the 
starting point for another kind of variation. A good 
example is the first riddle of the Megalomytes series of 
Marc. Gr. 512: 


Odhaccay oixe xai Bpotois méhw Bowua. 
Tots ypdupact xéxdynuat t mévte eno t. 
Ei tic Kedadis ddedreic nov To ypduua, 
Tog TEKTOGI UOC LE HiATATOV Epyov. 

Ei 0& cai 1o devtepov éEedeic ypduua, 

Tav TévTE aigOjcEw edpns LE Ula. 

Eid’ ad to tpitov ébehetc THY ypauudtov, 


ioydv edorjaets Kal divauty Kai abévoc.*? 


29 Apart from those attributed to Christopher, other riddles 
whose authorship is sure are 65 Milovanovi¢ (John Geometres, see 
below, 235), 30 Milovanovi¢é (John Mauropous, see below, 220), 
and the first three riddles of Psellos’s “collection” (5, 35, and 10 
Milovanovic¢); see also below, 225. The problems raised by the author- 
ship of most Byzantine riddles are briefly discussed by Zanandrea, 
“Enigmistica bizantina,” 148-152. 

30 On the name of the otherwise unknown Basil Megalomytes, 
see Al. Cameron, “Michael Psellus and the Date of the Palatine 
Anthology,” GRBS 11 (1970): 342 (with n. 8); on Makrembolites, 
see Treu, Eustathii, 21-22. On the different case of (Theodore) 
Aulikalamos, another poet-collector, see below, 231. 


31 F.263r, col. 1, lines 7-14: “I live in the sea and I am food for the 
mortals. / My name has five letters. / If you cut the letter of my head, 
/ you will know that I am a thing most beloved by the carpenters. / 
If you take away also the second letter, / you will find out that Iam 
one of the five senses. / And if you take away the third letter as well, 
/ you will find out that Iam strength, power, and vigor.” A syllable is 
missing at the end of line 2. 
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The solution of the riddle is a series of progres- 
sive answers that follow the same pattern we saw in AP 
14.105: the first word is xapic (“shrimp”); if we remove 
its first letter (the “head”), we have dpig (“drill”); if we 
remove the second, we have fic (“nose,” the organ of one 
of the five senses); if we remove the third, we have ic 
(“strength”). 

Mioni identifies the poem by noting that it coin- 
cides with a riddle that is present in the “collection” of 
Basil Megalomytes.*? This is true—but only if we con- 
sider the four progressive solutions. Let us look at the 
text edited by Boissonade: 


Odhaccay oixa, cat Bpotois Bpdats Edw. 
Av 0 adéhys wou To kat’ dpyac otoryeioy, 
ddxtmov edprycels we THis Teyvoupylate. 

ei yoov ddaiprcetas Kal peta THe 

tO devtepov, voet ne Bpdtetov uéhoc: 

eid’ ad td tpitov ebéhys THY ypaundtwy, 
tons dépov ue adcews onpactay.* 


Though the solutions are the same, the definitions are 
completely different: the dpi¢ is no longer “a thing most 
beloved by the carpenters,” but something famous for 
the things it makes with its work; the fg is no longer 
one of the five senses, but, more appropriately, a part 
of the human body; instead of “strength, power, and 
vigor, ig is just “the sign of strength.” 

Such variations are a quite common feature in 
the text of Byzantine riddles. Since a riddle was a kind 
of popular poem (at least in its widespread diffusion), 
it might invite an almost infinite number of changes, 
since every user could create his own variations in order 
to give new life to an old text, to make a notorious 
riddle more difficult, or to display his inventiveness. 
These variations (which are not to be confused with 


32 Riddle 11 in Boissonade’s edition, epigram 54 in Cougny’s 
appendix, ainigma 110 in Milovanovi¢’s collection. 

33 “I live in the sea and I am food for mortals. / If you take away 
the letter that is at my beginning, / you will find out that I am 
famous for the things I make with my work. / If, after this letter, you 
will take away / the second as well, be aware that I am a part of the 
human body. / But if you take away also the third of my letters, / you 
will see that I bring with me the sign of strength.” Boissonade’s text 
comes from the union of the texts he had read in the two Parisian 
MSS: at line 4, Par. Gr. 1630 has ddatpycets; at line 6, Par. Gr. 968 
has &€)otc. 
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textual variants) were so common that we should not 
be surprised to learn that there is a third riddle with the 
same solution (xapic), different both from the one of 
Marc. Gr. 512 and from those of Par. Gr. 968 and 1630. 
According to the heading we read in the manuscript, its 
author is Aulikalamos: 


Evaddtov réduxa uixpdv Tt Cov. 

‘Av yobv €éhys tHv ypauudtwv TO TPATOY, 
edypynatov edpryceic ne Tac Evoupytate. 
Eid’ ad cai 16 devtepov tpocadatpycetc, 
edypynotov edprceic ne TOV Bootdy Lédocg: 
ei O& Kal TpITOV THY Euny Kapa TEUNG, 
edpns ypnometovta raow &vOpwrots.>4 


We are, without a doubt, in the presence of the same 
riddle, with the same solution(s); its structure is less 
refined, though, as shown by the monotony of the con- 
struction, with the repetition of the first part of lines 
3 and 5. We would not be mistaken if we stated that, 
for some beloved riddles (and the “shrimp” riddle was 
one of those), every manuscript had its own variations. 
This riddle can be read in three other manuscripts 
as well—and, in each one, we find something more 
or less different. The versions we find in Pal. Gr. 116 
and Cremonensis 160 present a very peculiar clue in 
the last line: Pal. Gr. 116 has &ptotov ebpyoets ue Tais 
otpatapxtats, while Cremonensis 160 has &piotov 
edprycelc ue TAig oTpaTHylatc; the utility of “strength” 
(ic) for those who have reached a high rank in the army 
is never attested in the other versions of the riddle.>*° 
The version we find in Par. Gr. 864 is very interesting 
too, because we find it in the manuscript that is consid- 


34 Aulikalamos 3 Boissonade: “I am a small sea-animal. / If you 
take the first letter, / you will find out I am useful for working the 
wood. / If you take away the second as well, / you will find out Iam 
a useful part of the human body. / If you cut my head for the third 
time, / you might find out I am useful for all human beings.” The MS 
is Par. Gr. 2991A (n. 25 above). 


35 Onthe four riddles of Pal. Gr. 116, see n. 15 above. On the four- 
teen riddles of Cremonensis 160, see the detailed description of the 
content of this very interesting MS written at the beginning of the fif 
teenth century, as presented in M. Manfredini, “Un codice copiato 
da Isidoro di Kiev: Cremon. 160,” AttiPont 51 (2002): 247-80; see 
also D. Harlfinger, Codices Cremonenses Graeci, in I manoscritti greci 
tra riflessione e dibattito, ed. G. Prato, Atti del V colloquio interna- 
zionale di paleografia greca (Cremona, 4-10 ottobre 1998) (Florence, 
2000), 2:765—66. 
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ered the direct source of the Prodromean section that 
precedes our riddles. It is surely intriguing that, after 
the same poem (the carmen in Manuelem Anemam), 
both manuscripts have the same riddle; it is even more 
engaging that both versions are very close (but not iden- 
tical, as we shall see). 

This is the text we read at the bottom of f. 232v of 
the Parisian manuscript (henceforth, P): 


Odhaccay oixw kai Bpotots Bowua eA. 
Tots ypdunact Kéxhyuat révte Kal Udvov. 
Ei tig Kedahiic dderic nov To ypduua, 
Tog TEKTOTL UAB LE diATaTOV Epyov. 

Ei dé xal 16 dedtepov éehetc ypduua, 


Tay Tévte aidOycewy edpnys we ular. 


There are three differences. At line 1, P has éhw Bodua 
(the same order we find in M), but a second hand has 
inserted the signs a’ and 8’ above the line, to indicate 
that the order of the two words must be changed.°® The 
second difference lies at line 2, where P has the met- 
rically correct reading mévte cat udvov (instead of the 
wrong névte 2uwv we read in M). But the third differ- 
ence is the most significant: the version of P is clearly 
incomplete, because the third clue is missing; the scribe 
did not write the last two lines of the riddle, probably 
because there was not enough space—which means 
that, if the copyist of Marc. Gr. 512 used Par. Gr. 854 
for the text of Theodore Prodromos’s poems, he had to 
take his riddles from another manuscript.*’ 

Before leaving this riddle, there is still one signifi- 
cant question to discuss: the solutions of the aiviyyata. 
Modern editors of riddles do not always need to rack 
their brains to solve them, because the solutions are 
sometimes written down in the manuscripts. This is, 
for example, the case with our riddle, because the copy- 
ist has written its solution (xapic) with red ink before 
the first line, to the right of the two horizontal strokes 


36 See De Gregorio, “Teodoro Prodromo” (n. 16 above), 195 n. 5. 


37 Ibid., for the claim that, right after the Prodromean section, 
Par. Gr. 854 has a series of riddles (“Poi, in immediata successione ai 
carmi di Prodromo, abbiamo una serie di Aiviyyata (ff. 232Vv [linn. 
27-30 delle due coll.] — 2331), di cui il primo, in dodecasillabi, si 
identifica qui come |'Aenigma in aquilam di Basilio Megalomite”). 
The heading that precedes the “shrimp” riddle seems, in fact, to be a 
plural noun (Aiviyyata), but the prose text written on the following 


page (f. 2331) has nothing to do with riddles. 


that separate the beginning of the riddle section from 
the end of Prodromos’s poems.?® This good fortune 
does not happen all of the time, though: the solution 
to the second riddle is missing—and it is also missing 
in the Par. Gr. 1630, which Boissonade used for his edi- 
tion. But the French scholar was able to find the three 
solutions to this quite complicated riddle, based also on 
the numeric value of the Greek alphabet: fig (“nose”), 
bivec (“nostrils”), ig (“strength”).°? 

On the contrary, we have the solution to the 
third riddle: &ptog (bread) is clearly written in red 
ink right under the first line, at the bottom of the first 
column.*° The solution of the fourth riddle is missing 


38 The solution xapic is written in Pal. Gr. 116, Cremonensis 160, 
and Par. Gr. 854 as well; in Cremonensis 160 the copyist has also 
written the other three solutions (dpi, pic, is). 


39 Boissonade succeeded in finding a solution through the cor- 
rection of the text of Par. Gr. 1630: at line 5, instead of writing kai 
TETPAKIG TpIc Kal THALV dic TH dO, he printed Kai tetpdxtc dig Kal 
TAY Olg TH TEvTE (“scripsi dic, et pro Ovo recepi variantem TévTE, 
ut fiat numerus 310, quae summa est arithmetica nominis quaesiti, 
pic”). The text of the riddle in our manuscript (f. 263r, col. 1, lines 
15-24) is the following: Ipaupact torcl cuMabny dépw piav. /"Exyw 
0 &piOudy évvda dic emtaxic: / Kal dwdexa tplc Kal dexdxtc Tpl¢ Tpia- 
/ cai mevtaKic && cal tobs mévte Otc matv: / Kal TeTpAdKIC Otc Kal MAI 
dic Ta Sto. /‘O yodv dvayvods tH ypadyy, dvtiatpddwe, / [k]av TO 
uéow ypduuata mpoabycetc Ovo, / ebpys tvors Synua Tis Biotpddov. 
/ Ex tv tpidy dé ypduua To mpaTov Eéoac, / THY dpeTay yvolys pe 
tav TpwTwY piav (“I have one syllable made of three letters. / My 
number is nine two and seven times; / twelve three times and three 
thirty times; / and six five times and five twice; / and four twice and 
again two twice. / If, after having read the digit, contrariwise / add 
two letters on the middle, / you might find the carrier of the breath 
of life. / But after having wiped out the first of the three letters, / 
you will find out that I am the first of the virtues”). The other dif- 
ferences from Boissonade’s text (henceforth, B) are not very sig- 
nificant: line 1 dépw piav M, piav dépw B; line 7 tpocOyceis M, 
tpoaOycet B; line 8 ebpys M, etpy B; line 9 ypduna to mpatov M, 
Ypanudtwv Tpatov B. 

40 The text of the riddle in our manuscript (f. 263r, col. 1, line 
25, col. 2, lines 1-3): Amrvoug pév eiut, tods Bpotovs dé bwvvdw- / THY 
KAfjoty exw edaplOuntov nav: / doralouat dé TO TplaKdc dig udvy, 
/ dig tpidxovta Kai piav mpd¢ tots Séxa (“I am breathless, but I give 
strength to mortals; / it is very easy to count my name; / alone 
I embrace thirty times twice, / twice thirty, and one right after 
ten”). The differences from Boissonade’s text are again very small: 
line 2 Zywv M, éoyov B; line 3 domdlouat dé To tpraxdis dig povy M, 
doralount yap TO tplaxds dic pévov B. The riddle can be found in 
Eustathios Makrembolites’ “collection” as well (no. 3 of the third 
section; the text printed by Treu is almost identical to Boissonade’s); 
this same version can also be read in a MS that belonged to 
the headmaster of a commercial high school (see N. Kytion, 
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too: nowhere do we read the word adc (pig).*! But, 
again, we have the solution to the fifth riddle: the word 
tévta (tent) is written in red ink in the right margin 
soon after the first line of the mutilated version of 
the riddle. 

What does this mean? Why do only half of the 
riddles in our manuscript have the solutions?*? The 
solution is a fundamental part of an enigma. A riddle 
without a solution is like a door without a key; if it lacks 
a solution, a riddle cannot be used (exactly like a door, 
which cannot be opened if there is no key—not any 
key, of course, but the right one). Since a riddle was an 
instrument used to engage playfully with other people, 
the person who proposed a riddle to other people had to 
know the solution (according to our metaphor, he had 
to own the key needed to open the door). But where 
did such a person get that key? If he had composed the 
riddle himself; he of course knew its solution; but if he 
had taken the riddle from somewhere else (a book, for 
instance), the book had to hold the solution. This is 
what happens with Latin riddles, for instance: all the 
manuscripts of Symphosius offer the solutions to the 
riddles, which are written before the riddles themselves 
as though they were their titles. The same structure 
can be seen in the manuscripts of the English poets, 
from Aldhelm to Tatwine and Eusebius. The reason is 
clear: since Symphosius’s collection was composed and 
assembled in order to give the participants at a banquet 
a good number (a hundred) of instruments to test the 
intelligence of the other guests (as is alluded in the pref- 
ace to the work), it had to offer the solutions as well— 


“Bulavtwva aiviypata,” Kypriaka Chronika 3 [1925]: 128—40, in par- 
ticular 139 n. 38). 

41 The text of the riddle in our manuscript (f. 263r, col. 2, lines 
4-9): "Exo tpia ypduwata cai titvyydve. /Evdc otepodpar tadtov 
toyyave tad. / Od« zott Katvov, do Tt Kpeittov wale / THY 
ETYATLAV THY TPLOV Lov ypapudtov / éxw KAT’ dpyhyv THY weany exw 
uéony, / Kal thy Kat’ dpyny dvtl tod tedouc hépw (“I have three letters 
and I am something. / If 1 am deprived of one letter, I happen to be 
the same thing. / It is nothing special, but learn this more interesting 
feature of mine: / I can have the last of my three letters / in the place 
of the first, / I keep the central one in my center, / and I can bring the 
first in the place of the last”). The differences from Boissonade’s text 
are the following: line 2 tavtév M, tavté B; line 5 apynv M, apyac B. 


42 For the text of this riddle (f. 263r, col. 1, lines 10-12), see 215 
above. 

43 The same alternation characterizes the following other riddles 
as well, as we shall see. 
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it would otherwise have been quite useless, or at least 
very difficult to use.** 

But the situation of Greek riddles seems quite dif- 
ferent and, at first sight, confused.*? In the majority of 
Greek manuscripts, the solutions to riddles can either 
be always present (as in Utinensis Gr. 4), or always 
absent (as in Leidensis Vulc. 64), or partially present (as 
in our manuscript, or in Athous Dionysii 347);*® when 
the solutions are present, in most cases they have been 
added by a hand that is not the same as the one that 
wrote the text of the riddles. 

One of the most interesting exceptions is Parisinus 
Suppl. Gr. 690, a manuscript in which we find some 
short sections of riddles scattered among the other texts 
of this miscellaneous book; at f.14.4v and 1451, there is a 
group of six riddles, all but the first endowed with their 
solutions. The solutions of the five titled riddles are all 
correct: ¢i¢ mhoiov wc && Etépov (“A riddle on a boat, as 
if it had been uttered by someone else”), 74 Gytov (“The 
scale”), cig tv ylova (“A riddle on the snow”), eis tis év 
Te @pohoyle dpac (“A riddle on the hours of the clock”), 
and eic thy tévtav (“A riddle on the tent”). We have 
already met some of these riddles: the last four were 
written by Christopher Mitylenaios. But the author of 
the first titled riddle is also a poet whose name we know, 


44 The goal of the English collections was likely different 
(Aldhelm says he wrote them to show what could be done with the 
Latin hexameter, see his praefatio, lines 25-27), but the shadow of 
Symphosius’s model influenced the structure of the more recent 
works. On the relationship between Greek and Latin riddles, see 
C. Milovanovi¢-Barhan, “Aldhelm’s Enigmata and Byzantine 
Riddles,” Anglo-Saxon England 22 (1993): 51-64. 

45 At least as far as medieval MSS are concerned, because in 
ancient editions the situation was likely different. See D. L. Page’s 
remarks on the Hellenistic oyster riddle witnessed by P. Louvr. inv. 
7733 verso (Further Greek Epigrams |Cambridge, 1981], 469-73); on 
this riddle, see now also J. Kwapisz, “Were There Hellenistic Riddle 
Books?” in Kwapisz, Petrain, and Szymanski, The Muses at Play (n.1 
above), 164-65; and C. Martis, “Lenigma del PLouvre inv. 7733 
verso: l’epigramma dell ostrica,” Studi di Egittologia e di Papirologia 
10 (2013): 117-50. 

46 Utinensis Gr. 4 (fifteenth century) was one of the two MSS used 
by Westerink for his edition of Psellos’s “collection” (the other was 
Parisinus Gr. 968, the MS first edited by Boissonade); in Leidensis 
Vulc. 64 (sixteenth century, another MS mentioned by Westerink 
in his edition of Psellos’s poems), all Psellos’s riddles are inter- 
mingled with most of Megalomytes’; the many riddles of Athous 
Dionysii 3.47 (sixteenth century) were published by S. Lambros in 
1885 (“Bulavtiaxd aiviypata,” Aedr.Er. EM. 2 [1885]: 152-66) and, 
after his death, in 1923 (“Aivtyuata,” Néos EM. 17 [1923]: 202-17). 
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because the composition can also be found in Vat. Gr. 
676, the manuscript that holds the poetic production of 
John Mauropous.*” 

This identification (which is strengthened by the 
presence of two other Christophorean riddles—the 
organ and the rainbow—in other pages of the same 
MS), together with the age of the manuscript itself, 
deserves our attention.*® Par. Suppl. Gr. 690, written 
in the first or in the second half of the twelfth century, 
is older than all the other volumes we have mentioned 
so far, and also than the others we are going to men- 
tion in the remainder of this article, which are sel- 
dom earlier than the fourteenth century.*? Should we 
guess that the presentation of the riddles of Par. Suppl. 


47 M.Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres: 
Text and Contexts (Vienna, 2003), 62, says that Vat. Gr. 676 was 
written “when Mauropous was still alive or shortly after his death” 
(between the end of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh 
century) and calls it “a direct and faithful apograph of the original 
collection”; this statement is strenghtened by the recent analysis of 
D. Bianconi, “‘Piccolo assaggio di abbondante fragranza.’ Giovanni 
Mauropode e il Vat. Gr. 676,” JOB 61 (2011): 89-103. The text of this 
riddle (60 Lagarde) is as follows: C@dv tt telov- AMG vyx tov edpébn. 
/ Eupvyov: dW’ &yvyov. Eutrvouv: dW drrvouv. / Epttov, Badiloy, kal 
TTEpois Keypnuevor. / dKove kal Oaduale, cat didov Avot (“A new ani- 
mal has been discovered: it has feet, but it swims; / it has life, but 
it is dead, it has breath but it does not respire; / it creeps, it walks 
and makes use of wings; / listen, be amazed, and give the solution’). 
In itself, the riddle is clear, but its title is not so: in Vat. Gr. 676, 
the poem bears the title aivryya cig thoiov, ws && Etépou; the second 
part of the title is translated by R. Anastasi, Giovanni Mauropode 
metropolita di Euchaita: Canzoniere (Catania, 1984), 94, as “come 
per bocca altrui.” Such a translation (“as if it had been uttered by 
someone else”) would be much more persuasive if it were the solution 
itself (in this case, the boat) that defied the reader to unveil its hid- 
den identity, as is quite usual in the majority of enigmatic epigrams; 
but, since the text of the riddle is not uttered by the boat, the weird 
expression should have a different meaning (probably connected 
with the following poem, 61 Lagarde, a violent ad personam attack 
that bears the title cig tov 1d ad 70 OV Etépwv we EtEpdy TI MpoBaddvta). 
48 Onthese riddles, see 222 below. 


49 The MS was brought from Mount Athos to Paris by Minoides 
Mynas in the nineteenth century; apart from our riddles, it contains 
many interesting works, such as Homer’s Batrachomyomachia, some 
orations of Isocrates, some dialogues of Lucian, the fables and the life 
of Aesop, and the Philogelos. The date of the MS is discussed by G. 
Rochefort, “Le Parisinus Suppl. Gr. 690,” Scriptorium 4 (1950): 3-17, 
who stated that it was written between 1075 and 1085, at the begin- 
ning of the Komnenos dynasty (a dating followed by Thierfelder and 
Dawe), but the majority of philologists and palaeographers (Perry, 
Irigoin, Follieri, De Gregorio, and Lauxtermann) prefer a more 
recent date (on this, and on the MS in general, see Lauxtermann, 
Byzantine Poetry, 329-33). 


Gr. 690, with the solution clearly marked as the title, 
was the rule, as in the presentation of the Latin riddles? 
This would be a likely guess, even though we might 
ask why the scribe who wrote the riddles present in 
Par. Suppl. Gr. 384, which is two centuries older than 
Par. Suppl. Gr. 690, did not write their titles.*° If this 
is true, then we might assume that the solutions, which 
had been present (since they were thought to be nec- 
essary) in the oldest manuscripts, were later removed 
in order to save space, probably because they had been 
seen just as titles, not as solutions, and were therefore 
considered to be superfluous. But, since the solution of 
a riddle is never superfluous, in later times, when the 
genre regained popularity, some rather clever copyists 
added the solutions in the margins, as in Utinensis 4, 
where the solutions were written in red ink by the same 
copyist;?! more often, the solutions seem to have been 
added by hands other than the copyist (and even by 
more than one hand, as in Vat. Gr. 889, where the solu- 
tions have been added by two hands different from that 
of Francesco Maturanzio); in some cases, it seems that 
every reader felt the need to add his own solution, as in 
this same manuscript, where, near the solution tAotov 
written in the left margin before the riddle, someone 
(probably a librarian) has added the word nauis.> 

This hypothesis does not solve every problem, 
though. One might ask why we do not find in our man- 
uscript the solution to the fourth riddle (ai¢, a word 
that means the same animal even if it loses its initial), 
which was not very difficult to guess, since the pig is one 


50 Par. Suppl. Gr. 384 (now in Paris, as its name shows) is the sec- 
ond, smaller part of the MS that holds the Greek Anthology (the first 
part, Pal. Gr. 23, is in Heidelberg). The fact that most of the titles are 
missing (and that, when they are not missing, they are written in the 
margins) might be explained by the peculiar story of this celebrated 
book, written by different copyists at different times; on its laborious 
composition and complicated structure, see Al. Cameron, The Greek 


Anthology from Meleager to Planudes (Oxford, 1993). 


51 He even added some additional remarks: before the riddle 
39 Westerink, instead of writing the simple solution (ayxnvdpa 
# unxwy, “artichoke or poppy,” which we find in Par. Gr. 968), he 
embarks on a longer discussion (dwvy éotty ws oluat Ao u(y) TYP H 
yaaoa: Ho tat) Hp adbrc 6 voids Evdov tH dwvic Oewpotuevos h Kal 
6 dtp: dv od H dwvy Thy yéveoty yet). For a similar, more expanded 
solution, see below. 

52 The riddle is John Mauropous 60 Lagarde (30 Milovanovi¢ = 
Psellos 48 Westerink); for its text, see n. 47 above. The solution writ- 
ten in Utinensis 4 and in Par. Gr. 968 (where the riddle is a part of 
Psellos’s “collection”) is vais. 
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of the most common animals in Byzantine riddles. Did 
the copyist ignore it? Or, more simply, did he not find 
it in the manuscript he was copying? This is a possibil- 
ity we cannot ignore, because, since solutions were often 
written in the margins of the pages, chances are they 
had been torn, or since they were often written in a paler 
ink (red, usually), chances are they had just faded away.” 

But the problem of the missing solutions can often 
be solved by the discovery of the solutions themselves— 
as has been done with some of the riddles of the Palatine 
Anthology, whose aenigmatic epigrams provoked the 
intellect of many scholars, at least in those cases where 
the ancient writers had not transmitted the solution 
to us. But some riddles are still missing a certain solu- 
tion: there has been a heated discussion over a few epi- 
grams of the fourteenth book of the Greek Anthology; 
there has been a relentless debate between two Greek 
scholars about the solutions of some Byzantine riddles 
edited by Spyridon Lambros;** there can be many dif- 
ferent impediments that keep scholars from finding 
the right solution to a riddle. This is so, for instance, in 
the case of the sixth riddle, the first unedited poem in 
this Venetian collection: 


TetpaciMady eiut, cvvtduwe voet. 
Tay 0 obv katapyac TeTTAPWV THY YpauUdTw 
Ebw pipbéevtwv cal diwySévtwv Shue, 


tém0¢ KaAhOdUAL diAtatos Ta ev TOhEL. 


F, 263r, col. 2, lines 13-16 


Here is the poem’s translation: “I have four 
syllables—think about it, quickly! If the first four ini- 
tial letters are thrown away and completely eliminated, 
my name indicates the dearest place in town.” 


53 On the question of solutions, see also Milovanovi¢, Bulaytiva 
aivtyuata (n. 2 above), 11-13. 

54 ‘Thecontroversy involved A. I. Spyridakis and I. E. Stamatoules: 
Spyridakis published the solutions he had devised for some riddles 
Lambros had edited without trying to give a solution: “Bulavtiaxd 
aiviyuata,” Exernpic tot Didoloyixod LuMéyou Tapvaccod 8 (1904): 
187-95; Stamatoules criticized the (wrong) solutions of two riddles 
and suggested his own (correct) solutions in “Bulavtiaxd aiviypata,” 
Exernpic tot Didohoyinot SuMéyou [apvarcod 9 (1906): 130-32; 
Spyridakis wrote a second, nasty article, in which he tried to uphold 
his mistaken interpretations (“Bulavtiaxd aiviypata,” AeAt. Et. EM. 
7 [1910]: 141-54). 
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Finding a solution on the basis of just these clues 
alone is very difficult, if not impossible, since they are 
so vague that the answers could be many, too many for 
a Byzantine riddle, which, like any atvtyua, allows for a 
single solution. It would not be too hard to find a tetra- 
syllabic word that, through the loss of its first four let- 
ters, gives birth to a second word that indicates a most 
beloved place in Constantinople, the town par excel- 
lence (for a Byzantine monk, at least): if we assume that 
the speaking person is a man (the author of the riddle) 
and the place is the forum of the town (époc, a very rare 
word, but in a riddle this is not a problem), the solution 
might be a name ending in -dopo¢, such as Nixnddpos. 

But the indication “I have four syllables” is too 
brief for a clue to a riddle, because every ambiguous 
sentence usually contains something else in addition 
to the simple number of the syllables or the letters that 
can lead the reader toward the right solution. Since this 
additional indication is missing here, we might think 
that the poem is somehow defective. 

Finding the solution to a defective riddle is a mis- 
sion impossible: if some enigmas do succeed in keeping 
their secrets when they are complete, it is easy to imag- 
ine how hard it is to find the answer to a problem when 
we are missing one or more bits of data. There is only 
one way to get through this impasse: to find the full 
version of the same riddle in another manuscript. Such 
a possibility is surely rare, but, in our case, we have been 
so lucky as to find not only one complete version, but 
even two. And—this is even rarer—the second version 
actually has the solution! 

I noted above that at the fols. 14.4v and 145r of 
Par. Suppl. Gr. 690 we find a short section of six riddles; 
I have briefly discussed five of these riddles (one by John 
Mauropous and four by Christopher Mytilenaios), but 
it is now time to analyze the first one, whose incipit per- 
fectly matches the first line of our riddle.*? Here is its 
complete text: 


TetpaovMaBdv cium, cvvtduwe voc. 
Tay totatwv dé cvdabav dnwcpévw, 
dhoig TepiaTovdacToV ws NOv TEAW. 


Tay 0’ obv Katapyyy ypayudtwy Tay Tecod pw 


55 Onthe other five riddles, see 214 above; Rochefort, Parisinus, 12, 
called them “devinettes jouant sur la valeur magique des mots” and 
added that he was working on an edition (which he never produced). 
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Bew pidévtw Kal diwyPévtwy Shwe, 
TéMOG KANODUAL dtAtatos ToIs Ev TOAEL. 
Tav tecodpwv ot cua Kexpappevor, 


KAjow didwt tots Bpotots tAnpectatyy. 


This version is much fuller. The four additional lines 
give us two further clues: first (lines 2-3, lost in the 
Venetian manuscript because of a trivial mistake of saut 
du méme au méme), we learn that “if the most extreme 
syllables are pushed away,” the tetrasyllabic word (the 
main solution) turns into something that is much 
beloved by everybody because it happens to be some- 
thing sweet; second (lines 7-8), we know that “if the 
four syllables are mixed together,” the solution shows 
its fullest name. 

The old and new clues make the riddle much 
easier, even though this is the only poem of the section 
without a title (the solution). But the title we clearly 
read just before the second version of the same poem 
copied by the same hand in f. 183 wipes out every diffi- 
culty. This second series of riddles comprise five poems. 
The first two are known from other sources as well: 
both the riddle on the organ (aiviyya eic td Spyavov or 
ipwixay) and that on the rainbow (aivyya eic tHy év 
T@ odpave Ipwv H Td T6E0v) come from the poetry book 
of Christopher Mytilenaios.*© The fourth and the fifth 
poems are unedited;”’ our riddle is the third one, bear- 
ing the title &o Hror piddaodo..”® 

The first solution, the sweetest thing, the most 
sought-after companion, is the “friend” (ofAoc), the 
result of the elimination of the four last words; the 
second solution, the dearest place in town, is the 
“wise” (codéc) place, the result of the elimination of 
the first four words—and such a place cannot be any- 
thing else than Ay{a Zodta, the most famous church 


56 Christopher Mitylenaios 111 (38 Milovanovi¢) and 35 (13 
Milovanovic¢). The riddle of the rainbow was also published by 
Boissonade (Basil Megalomytes 41) and Cougny (twice: 46 and 75). 


57 The title of the fourth is &Mo eig tov xnpdv; that of the fifth is 
&Mo eig TO davaptov. 

58 All the riddles present in Par. Suppl. Gr. 690 can be also found 
in another Parisian MS (Par. Suppl. Gr. 1249), a book with a very 
complicated structure; see C. Astruc and M.-L. Concasty, Catalogue 
des manuscrits grecs, Le supplément grec (Paris, 1960), 3:459. They 
were written on fols. 6v and 7r by the hand of Minoides Mynas, 
the same Greek scholar who had brought Par. Suppl. Gr. 690 from 
Mount Athos to the Biblioth¢que Nationale. 


of Byzantium, built by Justinian in the sixth century; 
the third solution, the most complete version of the tet- 
rasyllabic word, is the “philosopher” ($tAdcodoc), the 
result of the union of the former solutions.*? 

The seventh riddle is somewhat similar to the pre- 
vious one, since the first word is again indicated in a 
very elliptical way: 


Movae pév ciut cuMabov dreipyuéevn 

Kal Torypduuatos, da cvvtdpws voet: 
eid’ obv dpa you THY ypanuatuy ebéhys, 
THUATOS EbEIG EoTEVWLEVOY LEPOS. 


F. 2631, col. 2, lines 17-20 


3 eFéherc M 


What is this “compact unity of syllables, made by three 
letters”? The exhortation to solve the riddle (“Think 
about it, quickly!”) would be ineffective if we did not 
have the solution, because the second clue (“If you 
remove the head of my letters, you'll have a narrow part 
of the body”) might apply to many parts of the human 
body. But, luckily for us, the copyist did add the solu- 
tion in the right margin of the page, between the last 
line of riddle 6 and the first line of riddle 7; it is written 
in red, as usual; though it is not clearly readable, its first 
letter is without any doubt a big $, while what follows 
seems to be aa. We might then accept Mioni's reading, 
ac: this is the monosyllabic word made of three let- 
ters, a word that, when losing its head (the first letter), 
becomes #c¢—that is, the Doric and Hellenistic form 
for obs (“ear”).°° 

The use of a less common form is not a problem 
for riddle composers. Two Byzantine aivtyyata, each 
present in Michael Psellos’s and Basil Megalomytes’ 
“collections” (though in a different form), require the 
same form: from "Epwe (“Eros”), they go first to ‘Pas 
(“Russian”) and then to @¢, called “a part of the body” 
(Psellus: capatos...uépoc) and “a part of mortals” 


59 According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the verb cepdvvupt 
means “mingle and fuse together” (De compositione verborum 22.14). 
In our riddle, the crasis diAéc0¢0¢ is the result of the union of $thog 
and codéc, with the elision of the last sigma of $fAo¢ and the first 
sigma of codéc. 

60 See, for instance, Theocritus, [dylls 11.32, P. Petr. 3.33, P. Gizeh 
10388.23, and P. Oxy. 50.35.48 (= TM 62800). 
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(Megalomytes: Bpotav péhoc).°! Moreover, a riddle 
of Athous Dionysii 347 seems to have the same couple 
of solutions: 


Eyo ro8ewvov dortep obddév dndpyoy, 
yw ouviotaoay ne cuMabyy piav: 
TAVTHV O€ TUUTANPOdGT yoduLaTa Tpla, 
z b) / \ > 9 \ ¢ , 

Ov ebarehyas to Kat’ dpyyv eborcets 


uthos Tapevddc cwuatos Bowtyatov. 


Even if the solution to the riddle is not present in the 
manuscript, there cannot be any doubt that the two 
words are $a¢ and as. 


The eighth riddle does not present problems: 


Tprypdunatos uév eiut tetpdtroug 0 Suwe: 
dvoet te uikpdc, AAG TH BAABY Léyac. 
Av obv TEUVEls LOU THY KAPAV THY YPALUATWY, 


<d>wvodvt’ ane[t|pydcets ne cal netlw[v] doce. 


F. 263r, col. 2, lines 21-24 


The riddle asks: “I have three letters but four feet; 
although my body is small, big are the damages | 
cause. If you cut the head of my letters, you'll make me 
speak—and you'll give me a bigger body.” 

Thanks to the solution clearly written in red in its 
usual position (the right margin of the page, between 
the last line of riddle 7 and the first line of riddle 8) 
and to the many other similar riddles that share the 
same couple of solutions, it is easy to understand what 
the author meant: the small and noxious animal is the 
mouse (ic); the big and speaking one is the pig (8¢).°? 


61 Psellos 43 Westerink (91 Milovanovi¢c) and Megalomytes 25 
Boissonade (92 Milovanovic). 

62 Lambros, “Aiviypata” (n. 46 above), 213 n. 49 (127 Milovanovi¢). 
Other riddles with the solution $é¢ (but with completely different 
texts) are 61, 125, and 126 Milovanovié. 


63 The edited riddles with the same solutions are the following: 
108 Milovanovi¢ (Basil Megalomytes 32 Boissonade: Z@év Tt wixpdv 
eiut THV Od Bowaiuwv: / toia pévov ypdunata TH KAycet dépw / av 
yodv 16 mpatov ébéAys TOV ypauudtwr, / C@ov péya yvoing we TOV 
£dwoiuwv; see also Kytion, “Bulavtiva aiviyywata,” 136 n. 21); 109 
Milovanovié (Zwddiov cdxtotov cal cepdadéov / oixodv Fakduouc 
KdnAws kexpvupevous, / KAotais, lopaic rdaatc prrodv caxoupylac, 
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The ninth riddle is at first puzzling: 


Aertov vénoov cal diavyy thy dvow, 
udva Ovo YpaUUATA THOTKEKTYUEVOY. 
Ei npooteOy, dé kai tpitov tovtotc, Tote 


Tpdum oe Thyet hedye uy KaTaddbw. 


F. 263r, col. 2, lines 25-26; 
F. 263v, col. 1, lines 1-2 


3 tpito.g M 


The translation is quite easy (“Be aware that my body is 
thin and translucent, and that my name is made by two 
letters only. But if you add a third letter to these three, 
run away quickly unless you want to be caught by me”), 
but the solution is not so easy, mostly because the indi- 
cation added by the copyist in the usual place (again, the 
right margin of the page, between the last line of riddle 
8 and the first line of riddle 9) is problematic. According 
to Mioni, the solution is 9®paé. But, apart from the fact 
that such an answer does not make sense (a corslet?), the 


/ tprypaupatw te cvMaBy KexAynpévor. / Td tpatov Cyuwliv THV 
Te yoappdtwv / dpetyetat eic peilov Cpov adtixa / Ekattov thy 
Kaxovpylav Kextyuévov; see Lambros, “Bulavtiaxd aiviypata,” 
160 n. 12); Georgius dure (Z@ov aloypov réduxa éx THY Ehaylotwv 
/ a@ov Teduxds Kal Alav éppinuévor, / &ypyotov dévtws Kal Kate 
navta hdyov. / "Hv obv xehadyy thy éuny teuetv Géhn¢, / evjdovov 
edpys we KaK TOV ypnotuwy / Kal Udytnov Kata TdvTA Adyov, not 
quoted by Milovanovic, see A. I. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Noctes 
Petropolitanae {St. Petersburg, 1913], 203, who attributes it to an 
&duys¢ Euthymios); a so-called Anonymous Patrician (KAfjo éujy 
dyAodat ypdupata tpla, / vdc dé toUtTwv éxxorévtos Bhp pévw. / Ei 
0 ab tpoaGelng TOV Adwvwv ypaupdtwr, / edpns we CHOV HuEpwTATOV 
Mav, see S. Lambros, “Ta 7’ dpi8udv PIZ' xal PL’ xatédorna,” Néoc 
EM. 16 [1922]: 50, vv. 7-10). The riddle (a very popular one) can be 
found also in the following MSS: Pal. Gr. 116 (see 213 above: Z@év Tt 
Lixpdv eit THY ob Bowoluwy: / tpla ypdunata Thy KAFaotw Adyw hépov: 
/ &v yobv To TPAToV ddéhys TOV ypappdtwy, / péya C@ov ebpye ye 
Tov £Owdiuwv); Par. Gr. 2877 (a fairly recent MS, written in the six- 
teenth century: at f. 291, after the title tod pvd¢ 1d dvoa, we read 
Cov Tt wixpdy eiut, odk eiul taVv Bpoorjuwy [sic]. / Tpia ypaupata, 
TY KMoet [sic] dépw. /‘O év éuol aprOyuds eaxdora adv tetpaxic / 
dexddotc [sic], with a play on the numeric value of the three letters 
that form the word pic); Par. Gr. 2991A (attributed to Aulikalamos, 
see n. 25 above); Athous Xenophontis 51 (an even more recent MS, 
written in the eighteenth century; see $. Lambros, Catalogue of 
the Greek Manuscripts on Mount Athos [Cambridge, 1895], 1:67); 
Cairo 65 (f. 24v, see L. Sophronios, “Néa BiB\la cal Snuoctedpata,” 
Pwpavos 6 Medwode 1 [1933]: 154). For other occurrences, see also 
T. E. Evangelides, “Ilatptdpyou AdeEavdpelac Tepacivov tod 
Lraptahatov aiviypata,” Exx.Dép. 31 (1932): 297 n. 9. 
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word is too long, because there can be no doubt that we 
are looking for a word with two letters and another one 
with three. And, as a matter of fact, the red letters writ- 
ten by the copyist seem to me just three: a 9, a w, and a 
third small sign that looks like a cross. Let us put this 
matter temporarily aside (I will return to this riddle 
below) and move to the following riddle. 

The tenth riddle is one of the cleverest in the 
whole collection—and, even if the copyist did not 
write down its solution (was it too difficult for him?), 
the answer I am proposing seems to me correct beyond 


any doubt: 


‘Ouwvopodvta dto ypdupata nove 
dépovat dvo cuMafal tev ypapndtw 
OTOLYELA TEVTE TAVTOHWSG KEKTNLEVWY. 
Kai tod nev éott wetpov éx Tupplytov, 

tov 0 éx Tpoxaion, Kai vdet Lol TUVTOLWS. 
Td pev rvon Tis goTLy HvEeUwLEern. 

0 dé tpoyaios, cupatos népos otov. 
Odrep To tPATOV Adehwv TOV YpaLUaTwr, 


eons Ounpov otpatiwty<v> yevvatov. 


F. 263v, col. 1, lines 3-11 
3 KexTyevoy M || 4 tuptyeiou M || 
6 Hvenouevy M 


The translation is as follows: “This riddle built in a very 
learned way has as its solutions two bisyllabic words; 
each word has five letters, and two of these letters are 
the same. The meter of the first word comes from the 
pyrrhic, while the meter of the second one comes from 
the trochee. Think about it, quickly! The first word is a 
blowing wind; the trochee is a part of the body. If you 
take away the first letter from this second word, you 
will find a brave soldier of Homer.” 

Despite its awkward syntactic structure, the first 
sentence is clear: the solutions are two words of five let- 
ters, both bisyllabic, in each of which there are two let- 
ters that have the same name. The only difference is the 
length of their first syllable: the first word (the pyrrhic) 
has two short syllables, while the second (the trochee) 
has one longand one short syllable. Consequently, their 
meaning is also different; if the first one is a wind, the 
second is a part of the human body (a “dear” part, a 
fAov uépos, a typical Homeric expression). I guess that 


the first one is Nétoc, the south wind, while the second 
is vatoc, the back;®* the courageous Homeric soldier 
can only be Oro¢ (“Otus”), an Achaean warrior from 
Cyllene, “comrade of Phyleus’s son and leader of the 
great-hearted Epeians.”©° 

The eleventh riddle also lacks a written solution. 
But it is not difficult to find, because the conundrum is 
known from many other sources (although its structure 
is quite different): 


Adkvw o¢ Kal Tpenw oe Kal TI TVYYAVW; 
Tpiav dé xixhos cuMaBav we detxvuel. 
‘Av ody 16 mpaToV eFéAys TAY ypaywatwy, 
ravhav trove toys we Kal Cwij¢ TEhOG: 

ei 3’ odv Egos pov kat 1d devtepov mAéEoY, 
Thon delbers dxpov Tay év Tac C&hatc: 
ei kai To Tpitov, &vGo¢ eig Puundiay- 

adOic dé xai téetaptov elmep eEéhyc, 

didiov ue Kal del COov tone. 


F. 2.63v, col. 1, lines 12-20 


4 Kal Cots Kat tTEA0G M || 6 &halwreiag MOO 


The translation of the riddle in our manuscript is the 
following: “I bite you, I tremble at you: what am I? A 
circle of three syllables indicates me. If you take away 
the first letter, you might see that I am a pause from 
toils and the end of life; if you rub out my second letter 
as well, you will show that I am the highest bulwark 
during storms; if you take away the third letter as well, 
Iam a flower that makes people happy; but if you take 
away the fourth as well, you might see that Iam some- 
thing eternal, bound to last forever.” 

Thanks to many similar riddles, it is not difficult to 
find the multiple solutions to this one: the first word is 
the honeycomb (xypiov); the second is the tomb (/piov); 
the third the promontory (tov); the fourth the violet 
(tov); the fifth and last is the neuter present participle of 


64 The most usual form is the neuter td vatov / tT vata, but in 
some post-classical works (in the Bible, for instance—a quite famil- 
iar book for a Byzantine monk) we find also the masculine 6 vato< (3 
Kingdoms 7:19 LXX). 

65 Homer, liad 15.518-19. 

66 Forthe reasons for my correction (tév év Taig CaAatc instead of 
dhalwveias), see 225 below. 
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the verb “to be” (v). The same progression can be found 
in three riddles that belong to the three most famous 
“collections” of Byzantine riddles. The version ascribed 
(falsely) to Michael Psellos presents the following defi- 
nitions: “I have been begotten by an animal, but I am 
not an animal,” “I am the repose of human beings,” “I 
am the sharp end of the land near the seaside,” “I have a 
strong, good scent,” and “I am the real being,”®” The def- 
initions of Basil Megalomytes’ version are different not 
only as far as their text is concerned, but also because of 
their number: after “I have been begotten by a bird but 
my midwife is human,” “I make people cry when I show 
myself,” “I am beloved by the sailors during storms,” “I 
bring inside me the spring that gives joy to the soul,” and 
“I owe my life to a verb,” the author adds a sixth defini- 
tion (“if you cut also a fifth letter together with the other 
four, 1am made by three strokes”), a hint at the capital 
letter N.8 Eustathios Makrembolites’ version is shorter, 
since it lacks both the first and the last definition: it 
starts from “I take the dead inside me,” goes to “my 
name indicates an extremity of land that stretches itself 
into the mouth of the sea,” and ends with “I am a pretty, 
sweet-scented flower of the earth.” But the first defini- 
tion (which is the second in our manuscript’s version) 
is reinforced by the indication of the sum of the letters 
that form the word: the total of the five letters of hpiov 
is 238 (y 8, p 100, t 10, 0 70, v 50), a sum that matches 
with the text of lines 3 and 4 (the number “eleven times 
twenty plus two times nine”).© 


67 Psellos 47 Westerink (13 Boissonade = 40 Cougny = 128 
Milovanovi¢): TpictMaBov népuxa. Xd dé pot oxdret: / Codv ue yevvg, 
Cov odxouv tuyyavw. / Av pov Td npatov béAns TOV YpauUaTwr, 
/ edpns ne Katanavow avOpumwv yévouc: / TO devtepov dé ypdupa 
cuvahavicas / ys mpds OdAattav 6d Katidotc téhoG: / Kav Td TpitOV 
dé ypduna Tad ddéhye, / ebwdlav éyov ue TOMY xatidys: / ei ypdune 
hou taht tétaptov exBdrotc, / dvtwe dv ebpycetc ne, Kav diya tévov. 
68 Basil Megalomytes 6 Boissonade: IItyvév ye yevva, cal Bpotov 
paiav dépw, / od rpécBic odpadvios dntidos néhw. / ‘Av 0’ dnotduys 
THV KAT apyac pov kdpav, / ddxpva Kiva kal udvyg ex Tig Béac: / eid 
adéhys Lov Kal Kdpav THV devtépay, / roOyTdv eiut vauTiAots év Talc 
Cohaic: / et 0’ ad Kehadiy adéAns pov kal tpityy, / gap To tepWlOvpov 
gig uecov dépw. / Eid’ droxdwets cal tetdptyy pov kdpav, / drapery 
éx pyuatos kat povynvéyw: / eid’ ad obv adtaic cal méurtyy dtatéung, 
/ypappal ovvictwot pe TpEts. Dodé, voet. 

69 Eustathios Makrembolites 4.3 Treu: Eyw Bpotods Ovyoxovtac 
évt0< AapBaver, / wevtas covioTd Kai udvy pe ypayudtwr, / cic Evdexa 
p9dvovaa yopymc eixddac, / ditdodpopoveng eis éexeivynv Evvadoc. / 
Tléppw Bareiv pov ypdupa td mpdtov Géhwv / etipys éxov we KAjoww 
dxpwtnplov / yiic mpotpéyovtos eis Qadattiov otéua. /"Emeita paxpav 
Kal To dedtEpoy dépwv / HOUmvoov yi¢ dv8og Wpatov udOye. /‘Axove kal 
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But, since we have already seen that frequent 
variation is a peculiar element of Byzantine riddles, we 
should not be surprised to find other (anonymous) ver- 
sions of this same riddle that share some details either 
with one or another version. If we look at the text 
handed down by the eighteenth-century manuscript 
preserved in the library of another monastery of Mount 
Athos, we notice that the text is very close to the one 
we find in Psellos’s “collection”;”° the main difference 
is at line 6, where the words moQetvdv eiut vavt{hots év 
taic Chats not only correspond to Megalomytes’ text 
(roOntév eiut vautirots év tats Carats), but are also 
similar to the text of our riddle (thpyua detEno dxpov 
TOV &v Tic CéAatc)—a coincidence that corroborates 
my correction of the surely corrupted ddalwveias. 
The already quoted Athous Dionysii 347 preserves the 
longest version of the riddle: not only does it have six 
definitions (as with Basil Megalomytes), but it also 
plays on the number of the letters (as with Eustathios 
Makrembolites); the definitions are again quite differ- 
ent, much longer in the first case (“I have been built by 
a small animal full of a bigger wisdom, useful for small 
and bigger tasks, all necessary, by collecting many- 
colored flowers”), a bit longer in the second (“I fill the 
eyes with tears by showing the house common to all 
mankind”), and of equal length in the other cases (“a 
promontory of the Peloponnese,” “a flower that bestows 
a lot of joy,” and “something that really exists”).”! 


d(dacKe THY KAfjot povyyv. A few Byzantine riddles give the reader a 
clue based on the number-values of the letters that form the solution 
(see nos. 4, 30, 35, and 43 in Basil Megalomytes’ “collection”); Page, 
Further, 504 n.2, mentions “a curious example in a Bithynian epitaph 
of the second century A.D..,” where “the deceased invites the reader 
to guess his name, giving clues including the sum of the nine letters” 
(Peek 1324); see also the enigmatic self-presentation of Philippos 
Monotropos, the author of the Dioptra (discussed by K. Bentein and 
K. Demoen, “The Reader in Eleventh-Century Book Epigrams,” in 
Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh-Century Byzantium, ed. F. Bernard 
and K. Demoen [Farnham and Burlington, 2012], 82-84). On the 
use of isopsephy in Greek literature, see C. Luz, Technopaignia: 
Formspiele in der griechischen Dichtung (Leiden, 2010), 247-326. 

70 Cf. Sophronios, “Néa BiBhia,” 159 n. 38: TprodaBov népuca 
ov d€ pot oxdret / (adv we yevvd CWov odkovv tuyydve: / dv pov Td 
TPATOV Adhehiic TOV ypanpatwy / ebpet ue KaTanAaVvoL avOpdTwv 
yévos / to dedtepov dé TAAL cuvadavioas / roPervdv cit vautirots év 
Taig Coharc: / ei kai tod tpitov ypdupatds pov exRadne / edwdtac Eyerv 
Le TOMAS KaTidetc: / ei yoda pov droonkwoys / obtws ov edpryaets 
ue, Kav diya tévov. The MS is Lavra H 95. 

71 Cf. Lambros, “Bulavtiaxd aiviypate,” 163 n. 20: Z@ov pixpov 
codlas petlovos yénov / & dvOéwv rorxfhwy ovvérebé ue, / ypyotmov 
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The twelfth riddle plays on some words we already 
know—although the first word is different from those 
we have seen before: 


Zoov Ttepwtov eiut cal BAamtw dav 
OTAV ETLOTH Kal VEdOS... 

Wihdw dé wot répuxe tora dexdxic 
EKATOVTAOL TH] TPITAT ovvnULEeVY 

Kal TH Lovadi TayKdhws Hpuoouevy 
diovMdby dé revtddt THY ypauudtor. 
TO TOWTOV yap Lov ypauua Totvu el Lécys, 
C@ov ue Oadattiov tong év THYXEL 

Eéouc O& ma At Ovdda TOV ypauLdtov, 
aicOycewy ebpys we THY TrévTE Ula. 
Eid’ exBahets pov kal td tpltov ws Féuic, 


edpns ue fAtTaTOV Kat Kpatatoy....77 


F, 263v, col. 1, lines 21-26; col. 2, lines 1-6 


The tentative translation of this riddle (whose text is 
not easy to read) is something like this: “I am a winged 
animal and I am very noxious; I loom up in swarms... ; 
as for my number, I am ten times a triad, connected 
with a triple hundred and brought to its perfect com- 
pletion through a single unit—a completion that is a 
bisyllabic set of five letters. If you erase my first letter, 
you might soon discover that I am a sea animal; after 
having erased a couple of letters, you might find out 
that I am one of the five senses; if, as it is right to do, 


XpElaic wixpatc te al peiloar, / vai why dvayxaiais te Drdpyerv wdha. 
/"Exwvvpla pov dé tod tpitov yévouc. / Aimhy cuvio ta tHvde Tpres 
ypappatwv: / &priOuoc 0 éoti tHv TolovtTwv ypauuatwv / TH TEVTE 
dexdKic, Tpiaads dé ta Tpla / Tpd¢ TOls ye MEVTYKOVTA TETPAKIC SpUG. 
/ Adaipécet dé tod npwtov tav ypauuatwv / TAnps daxpdwv Tas Sets 
éx Ti Deas, / To Kowov Katdhupa Taal Setkvior. / Tod devtépov 0’ ad 
Todo Oy TeTIOVOdtOG, / ehonovvycov yijc dxpa ye Tuyyavw. /H tod 
tpitov 0 adaipecis raw, Eéve, / téepryrv MoM xopyyody Textatvel w 
&vOoc. / Kai Odtepov tev ypappatwv av dvéAns / dvtws dv edpryoets 
ue: avs 0 obv oxdmet. The solution written in this manuscript is 
uéAtcoa, clearly a mistake (because it does not allow for the progres- 
sive subtractions), but understandable (because the definition of this 
and of most other versions—including the version of M—matches 
more with the bee than with the honeycomb). However, the calcula- 
tion is not perfect, because the number indicated in lines 7-9 is 259 
(“ten times five, three times three, and four times fifty”), but the sum 
of the letters is 258 (x 20, n 8, p 100, L10, 0 70, V 50). 

72 The ink of the second part of line 2 has been washed out; the 
beginning of the last word of line 12 has been covered by a black spot. 


you throw away my third letter as well, you might find 
that I ama dear and strong... .” 

This time the copyist has written the solution—in 
red, in the left margin: it is the word xpi (“grasshop- 
per”), a solution that matches both the definition we 
are able to read (a swarm of grasshoppers does cause 
severe damage to the crops) and the number: the sum 
of the single letters is 331 (a 1, x 20, p 100, L 10, 6 200), 
which is the same number indicated by the calculation 
of lines 3-5 (“three times ten plus one hundred plus 
one”). We have already met the third and the fourth 
solutions: they are fic and ic, the same solutions of the 
“shrimp” riddle, the first of our series; the “nose” is even 
expressed with the same words (tav tévte aicOycewv 
edpys we uiav and aicOycewy edpys ne THY TévTE Ua), 
while we can barely guess the solution “strength.” 
thanks to the adjective cpatatov. 

There is only one puzzling detail that is likely not 
right: pic is what we get if we erase a couple (duds) of 
letters of &xpic; but if we wipe out its first letter, we 
get xpic, a non-existent word. The sea animal hinted at 
might be the familiar xapic, but if this is right then the 
text of the riddle is not correct: the copyist has used 
one of the common formulas to indicate the cancel- 
lation of one letter (ei Séonge, ei exBadetc, dv ebéAne, av 
Téuvels, etc.), without thinking that, in this case, the 
riddle asked for the exchange of the first two letters 
(axpic > xapic) and, subsequently, for the elimination 
of the first couple (ax / xa); the correct form of the line 
should be something like ta mp@ta ypaupata toivov 
av &Mdakerc.79 


Si od 


Although it displays the usual aenigmatic construction, 
the thirteenth riddle asks for changes we have not so 
far seen, the cancellation of the second letter instead of 
the first one and the aspiration of the first letter: 


73 The exchange of position of two letters is a wordplay that 
is never attested in Byzantine riddles. The elimination of the first 
two letters can be seen in two riddles: the first one is a poem (30 
Cougny = 115 Milovanovi¢) attributed either to Manuel Philes (cf. 
E. Miller, Manuelis Philae Carmina [Paris, 1855-57], 2:418, n. 54) 
or to Euthymios Tornikes (cf. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Noctes, 204 
n. 8.1), where the two solutions are dAéxtwp and “Extwp; the second 
one is a riddle (Aulikalamos 4 Boissonade = 87 Milovanovi¢) with 
three solutions (rvoic, ods, bc). 
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Kadvypdc cipt cai ypdupati Kal doy 
ug ovMaby ypauudtwv Te TevTadL 
uetpovuevec TE Kal Tocodpevos, the. 
To devtepov OF ypdupa pov béouc udvov, 
Tpexelv we delEelc edTOVWTAaT WS hiay, 


uevelv KAT OF Oaodvas dTEpyador. 


F. 263y, col. 2, lines 7-12 


5 06816 M 


The translation is as follows: “I am very wet, because of 
the letters that make up my name and of their mean- 
ing; once I am measured and weighed, my dear friend, 
I turn out to be formed by one syllable with a set of five 
letters. If you erase the second letter only, you will show 
that I run very vigorously, but if you aspirate me you 
will make me stay below.” 

Mioni guessed the correct solution of the riddle 
(which is not written on the manuscript): the “wet 
thing” is thodc, the act of sailing, a monosyllabic word 
of five letters; the grammatical wetness implied by the 
definition might allude to the liquid syllable 7\.’* The 
other solutions (not mentioned by Mioni, who, like 
the copyist, wrote only the first solution in his cata- 
logue) are Totc (“foot”) and ghoi (“rush”): the foot 
is the part of the body that runs with much vigor; 
rush grows in the bottom of muddy rivers, or lakes, 
or ponds.”? 

The cancellation of the second letter instead of 
the first does not appear very frequently in Byzantine 
riddles, but it had been used for the first time (as far 
as I know) by another famous Byzantine poet. In the 
epigram Eic o0dvov, George of Pisidia writes: 


Td devtepedov tod dOdvov ypduya Eéouc 


edpoic ev adtT@ TOV HOdvov TeOnyLEvov: 


ddvos yap éotiv 6 H0dvo0g tH Baokdvwr.”® 


74 CE. for instance, Dionysius Thrax 632.9. 


75 The word ¢dodc is the Ionic form of the more common Attic 
dhéwe (Herodotus, Histories 3.98.4). 


76 George of Pisidia, Epig. 28 Sternbach ( = 111 Tartaglia): “If you 
erase the second letter of the word ‘envy, you might find in it the 
sharp point of the word ‘murder’: in fact, envy can murder people.” 
The first two lines are also quoted by the Suda under the entry $96vo¢ 
(with the reading yeypappévov instead of teOyypévov); they are not 
attributed to any poet, but just preceded by the indication tayo. 
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This poem is not a riddle proper, because the two solu- 
tions (d8dvog and $évo¢) are in the text of the poem 
itself. But both its vocabulary (the peculiar use of the 
verb &w, which is very common in Byzantine aenig- 
matic language) and its structure show that similar jokes 
were familiar to Byzantine intellectuals almost a couple 
of centuries before Constantine Kephalas decided to 
gather his remarkable collection of Greek epigrams.”” 

Though rare, the change of a word through the 
aspiration of a consonant is also attested in Byzantine 
aenigmatic poetry: here, through the action of dacdty¢, 
we have the voiceless bilabial stop 7 that turns into the 
aspirated 9; in a riddle of Euthymios Tornikes, we 
find the opposite change, where, through a process of 
Virdtys, ddvog becomes trévoc.”8 

Introduced by the clausula extra metrum dv 68, 
the fourteenth riddle partially reproduces the same 
sequence we saw in the epigram of the Greek Anthology 
quoted at the beginning of this essay: 


Obwv ue delEets cixdva Oetov tUT0v. 
Eid’ extduns pov tH Kedadnjy evlews, 
dpyavov aicOycews edpraets dihov. 
Eid’ éxBadye nov xal td dettepor, dire, 
tpéhw, KaOndivw oe tetpdTrovy TEAOY: 
Kowac dé kal Td tTpitoOv, oToLyelov toys. 


F. 263v, col. 2, lines 14-19 


4 Ofhog M 


77 The same joke is attested in one of the gnomic epigrams com- 
posed by the nun Kassia in the ninth century (A 40-42 Krumbacher: 
"E€ee rag tt tod HEdvov td ototyeiov: / [tov] Pdvatdv dypt cai péper 
Todtov dbdvoc: / roMoic yap avn BEBnxev x HEdvov pdvoc). 

78 Euthymios Tornikes 8.4 (cf. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Noctes, 
206). The solutions of the riddle are three (0 dvoc, dévoc, 7évoc); the 
couple $8évo¢ / dévog very probably comes from George of Pisidia. 
The riddle is not present in Milovanovi¢’s collection because she pre- 
ferred to print the text of Basilius Megalomytes 1 Boissonade (95 
Milovanovi¢é: Dutoandpos Tig THV KAKHV THY ev Biw / Eyw TA TAVTO 
oumaBav repihéow. / Zyteic ¢ pabeiv cal tiva xdjaoww dépw; / Mytyp 
éun wv ovMdabdv duac ula: / demdy O€ dwrtiler pe teas ypappatwv. 
/ Kal mpatov Ev pov, dedtepov, ypdupa Etoac, / navevdudic ebpys 
ue xetpa Oavdtov: / cal devtepov dé kai 16 TPwTdV pov ndAty, / C@ov 
Bpotois ypyotpov edpyc tetpdnovy). The first two solutions of the rid- 
dle happen to be the same Pisidian pair (8¢6vo¢/dévoc), but the third 


one (dvoc) is different from those we find in the other examples. 
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The translation runs as follows: “If you celebrate a sacri- 
fice, you will show that my figure is a divine image. But 
as soon as you cut my head, you will discover that Iam 
an organ of sense. If you throw away the second letter 
as well, my dear friend, I feed you and I season you, a 
four-footed creature; after you have cut the third letter 
too, you might see a letter.” 

Mioni’s intelligence compensated for the absence 
of the solution in the margin of the column: the first 
word cannot be anything else than Bote (“ox”)—a 
typical sacrificial victim, but also a god, at least for the 
Egyptians. This solution, together with the second and 
the fourth (ov¢ “ear” and ¢ “sigma”), compels us to pre- 
sume that the third one is d¢ (“pig”), even though the 
text of line 5 is a bit awkward.”? 


The fifteenth is another witty riddle: 


Enol 1éde¢ xivnats addon Kai tptyec, 
ypduuata toia, cuMaBy oé pot pla. 

‘Av pou To Tpa@tov éFéAys THY ypaupdtor, 
ddetrec avdyjy, THY tolya Kal Tod<s TddAG6, 
elacas O& xivyaoty THY Loyts ROvNV. 


F. 263v, col. 2, lines 20-24 


5 eiacac M 


Its translation runs as follows: “I have feet, I move, I have 
a voice, and hair, three letters, and one syllable. If you 
remove my first letter, you take away my voice, my hair, 
and feet, and leave me movement alone, just barely.” 


79 A different riddle with the same four solutions was pub- 
lished by Lambros among the riddles present in Athous Dionysii 
347 (83 Milovanovic: Tav yymévwv Cowv eiut xepacddpov / Bpotois 
tT dpynyw év ypelats tAnourdvotc. / Tetpac O& ypapudtwv év pid TH 
AéEet / mort Tov THs EmwWvUUlas nov Adyov. / TThypot 8 apiOudv ta 
otowveid pov Tévoe, / Ta Owdey’ Ebdxic Exatdv O dic. / Td mpdtov 
0 éxBahwv tov otoryeiwy, Eéve, / adtixa elnac év tHv aicOyntypiwv. / 
Té dettepdv 7 ad exRarov tov ypaupadtwr, / ebpéc we Bpwtdv Cov 
tetparcovy tadwv. / Td tpitov 0° ad av éxBadns tov ypauuatov, / 
Euetva Ev THY oTOLYElwv THY TOU Adyou); another shorter version of 
this riddle can be found in Vind. Theol. Gr. 95 (end of the fifteenth 
century), f. 59v; see H. Hunger and O. Kresten, Katalog der griech- 
ischen Handschriften der Osterreichischen Nationalbibliothek, vol. 
3.1, Codices Theologici 1-100 (Vienna, 1976), 172, but also K. von 
Holzinger, Die Aristophaneshanaschriften der Wiener Hofbibliothek, 
vol. 1, Die Busbeckeschen Aristophaneshandschriften (Vienna, 1911), 


107-9. 


Quite oddly, Mioni writes that the solution of 
the riddle inserted by the copyist in the usual place 
(the right margin of the page, between the last line of 
riddle 14 and the first line of riddle 15) is kay (a small 
kind of owl). His suggestion is strange, but not because 
of its meaning—in fact, cw (a less attested variant 
of the more common oxw'y) satisfies the clues given 
in the first line (it has feet, it moves, it has a voice and 
hair), as almost any other animal would. Mioni’s read- 
ing is weird because the word written by the monk is 
clearly Oa (“flatterer”). This seems, in fact, to me the 
right solution of the riddle: a flatterer can move himself 
(since he has got feet), is able to speak (indeed, speak- 
ing is the action that primarily defines his behavior), 
and, provided that he is not bald, his head is covered 
with hair. And, if we take away the first letter, the word 
becomes wp (“eye”)—a part of the body that, dumb and 
glabrous, can move itself even though it has no feet. 

If this solution is right (the agreement of the 
copyist is welcome, but, as we shall see with the next 
riddle, it is not decisive evidence), we can take advan- 
tage of the smart construction of this riddle to solve 
the ninth riddle, which we earlier put aside. That riddle 
had two solutions as well: the first one (two letters) 
was something endowed with a thin and translucent 
body (Aerrév véyoov Kai dtavyq thy ovary, / udva dvo 
ypdunata tpocxextyuévov); the second one (three let- 
ters) was something or someone dangerous from whom 
it was better to escape (ei mpooteO 7 5é Kal tpitov TovTolc, 
tote / Toduw oe Thyet hedye Uy KaTaddBw). The solution 
read by Mioni in the margin was the hardly plausible 
Gwpaé; the three red letters seem to be a 8, a w, and a 
third small sign that looks like a cross. What if the 
third stroke were a poorly written y? 

We would then have a riddle with the same solu- 
tions as the fifteenth riddle—but with different defini- 
tions, set in a different order: an eye (#) has a form 
(dvotc) that might be defined as Aen (in the trivial 
sense of “small”) and diavy%e (in the sense of “shining” 
and “bright”); a flatterer (8wy) is a man one should try 
to shun as much as possible. This last clue fits very well 
the typical portrait of a flatterer, but is less suitable for 
the less dangerous owl.®° 


80 A riddle with the same solution (“a flatterer”) is, according to 
Wolfgang Schultz (Ratsel aus dem hellenischen Kulturkreise (Leipzig, 
1909], 1:40-41), the comic fragment (adespota 711 Kassel-Austin): 
yaotip dhov 16 capa, mavtayy Brénwv / d>barude, Eorov tots ddoda1 
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The sixteenth riddle is a well-known one: 


T<p>adels dpeot cal ddpayéw ayplaic, 
Kfpus méduxa THY Adywv duvwdlac: 
dwviy nev obk évapSpov edn 0 exw. 


F. 263v, col. 2, lines 25-26; f. 2641, col. 1, line 1 


1 ddpvyéwv M 


Its translation does not present any difficulties: “Born 
in the mountains and in the wild ravines, I am the 
herald of the words that sing a hymn: my voice is not 
articulated, but it is harmonious.” 

With two slight variants (tpadelc instead of 
tpadéev, and evyy7 instead of edynyov), it is the same 
riddle we read in the “collection” of Basil Megalomytes, 
whose solution is the word oynuavtypv, indicating a 
table of wood (from a tree that was “born in the moun- 
tains and in the wild ravines”) used as a bell for call- 
ing the monks to prayer.®* The same solution can be 
also found in a prose version of this riddle, which is 
a part of the collection of “Question-and-answer lit- 
erature” (Epwtanoxpicetc). The question is “What is 
the object that did not talk when it lived, that talked 
when it was dead and whose sound made the people 


Onptov (“His body is all belly; eyes that look all ways; a beast that 
travels in its teeth”); Schultz is the scholar to whom we owe one 
of the most complete overviews of the genre “riddle” in antiquity 
(and also beyond), the RE entry “Ratsel” (vol. I.A.1, cols. 62—125). 
Konrad Ohlert (Ratsel und Ratselspiele der alten Griechen, 2nd rev. 
ed. [Berlin, 1912], 168-69) thinks that the solution of this popular 
riddle is a crab. Plutarch, who quotes the fragment (How to Tell a 
Flatterer from a Friend 5 4b), says it describes a parasite instead. I 
wonder whether the two solutions printed by Mioni for the ninth 
and fourteenth riddles (the weird 9#paé and xwy) are simple typo- 
graphical errors. 

81 Basil Megalomytes 27 Boissonade (65 Cougny = 24 Milovanovic). 
In his commentary, Boissonade writes the following: “Znyavetpw, id 
est onuavtyptov, Graecis vocatur, ojuavtpov etiam, lignea tabula qua 
pro campanis utuntur. Ob materiam oyjuavtyptov dictum fuit a poeta 
natum esse in montibus.” For the object, see the entry Semantron 
(ojpavtpov), ODB 3:1868. The riddle is quoted in many other MSS: 
Great Lavra H 95 (cf. Sophronios, “Néa BiBXia,” 155 n. 9) has a shorter 
version (Kypus méuxa tig Ad you duvedias / dwviv uev odk EvapQpov 
ednxov 0° éyw); the version edited by Kytion, “Bulavtiva aiviypata,” 
137 n. 27, is very similar to Megalomytes’ (Tpadels dpect cal dapayEw 
ayplor<, / xipug répuKa toc héywv duvwdlac: / dwvijy pev odk EvapOpov 
ednyov 0’ éyw), although the editor gives some trivial solutions ($épptyé 
or at)éc). 
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who were hearing it magnify God?” The answer is “the 
wooden bell.”8? 

So, it is quite a surprise to read in the margin of 
our manuscript another solution—and a really strange 
one: xépaé (“raven”). If such a bird can be born “in the 
mountains and in the wild ravines,” it is quite difficult 
to think that the croak of a raven could announce the 
notes of ahymn—and there is no way that such a croak- 
ing cry could be defined as “harmonious.” Since this 
solution is so clearly absurd, I do not think it had been 
guessed by the copyist; more probably, he took it from 
another riddle and wrongly wrote it here (although I 
am not able to tell which one: in this series, there is no 
riddle that could admit such a solution, nor do I know 
any Byzantine riddle whose solution is “raven”).®? 

Unless we see in this surprising solution the nick- 
name of the monk who, in the monastery where the 
copyist lived and worked, was in charge of calling his 
brethren to the holy services (a human substitute of the 
wooden bell). The epithet “raven” might allude both to 
the humble origins of this monk (“born in the moun- 
tains,” etc.) and, more probably, to the dark color of his 
frock: not only was peAayyitwv (“with a black frock”) a 
common designation for a monk in Byzantium, but we 
also know of a Rhodian scribe named Symeon-Sabas 
who was called 6 Képaé.°4 


82 G.F. Georg Heinrici, Griechisch-byzantinische Gesprachsbiicher, 
Abhandlungen der philologischen-historischen Klasse der 
Sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 28:8 (1911), no. 110: 
tic Cv odk AdAet Kal aroOavav éAdAet Kal of dxovovtes Tov Oedv 
£d6Ealov; Td oHUavopoy. 

83 Inthe collection of Aldhelm of Malmesbury, we find a Latin 
riddle whose solution is corbus (63), but its text is completely differ- 
ent, since the description of the bird is based on the story of Genesis 
8:6—7 (Noah’s raven). However, the structure of the riddle is simi- 
lar to that of some Byzantine aiviypata, because the second solution 
(orbus) comes from the elimination of the initial letter of the first 
word (1. 10: Littera tollatur: post haec sine prole manebo). 


84 He was the scribe who, in 1232, after having copied Vat. Gr. 


648, wrote the following subscription: Eypaoy h tapodca tepd 
Bibroc... xetpl tod tawetvod Duuewv H VdBa-... od 1d emlkAny tod 
Képaxo(s) (see A. Turyn, Codices Graeci Vaticani saeculis 13. et 14. 
scripti annorumque notis instructi [Vatican City, 1964], 26-27). 
Similar ornithological jokes were quite popular in Western Europe 
as well: Theodulf of Orléans describes a metaphorical battle between 
white and black birds (De pugna avium); on this poem (and on the 
figure of the Praeceptor Germaniae Rabanus Maurus, whose name 
meant “raven”), see D. Schaller, “Der junge ‘Rabe’ am Hof Karls des 
Grossen (Theodulf carm. 27),” in Festschrift Bernhard Bischoff zu sei- 
nem 65. Geburtstag, ed. B. Bischoff, J. Autenrieth, and F. Brunhdlzl 
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In Par. Gr. 1630, one of the two French manu- 
scripts that preserve the “collection” of Basil Megalo- 
mytes, we find the same sequence as in our manuscript, 
the sixteenth riddle of Marc. Gr. 512 (td chuavdpov) 
being followed by the seventeenth one: 


Aothoc xehevw év Tayet TH OeondTy, 
codas TH UETPA OnAOTOLIWY EdHPdvNG, 
avactas Urvou épyov els velpac epety. 


F. 264r, col. 1, lines 2-4 


3 depetv M: dépe Basilius 28 Boissonade 


The very complex sentence that forms the riddle as it 
is witnessed in our manuscript can be rendered in this 
way: “Even if I am a slave, I show my knowledge of 
the parts of the night by quickly ordering my master 
to wake up from his sleep and bring his daily work to 
his hands.”®? 

Both Boissonade and Mioni correctly solve the 
riddle: the solution (which does not appear in the mar- 
gin of our manuscript) is &héxtwp, the cock, the “gal- 
lus gallinaceus” mentioned by Boissonade in his Latin 
commentary. It is worth noting that the cock was a 
favourite subject in ancient riddles: in the “collection” 
of Megalomytes there is another riddle with the same 
solution; Athous Dionysii 347 preserves two prose ver- 
sions that have nothing in common (apart from their 
solution) with the two Byzantine poetic riddles; again, 
the English poet Aldhelm dedicates a Latin riddle to a 
loquacious (garrulus) cock that in the dark night cel- 
ebrates with its voice the golden rays and the noble light 
of the god Phoebus.®® 


(Stuttgart, 1971), 123-41; and T. M. Andersson, Theodulf of Orléans: 
The Verse (Tempe, 2014), 174-76. 

85 The reading we find in the third line of the version present 
in Megalomytes’ “collection” (28 Boissonade = 66 Cougny = 45 
Milovanovi¢) seems better than the one we find in our MS (because 
here we should expect the accusative évactdvta instead of the nomi- 
native dvactds). In that version, the last line is the order given by the 
slave to his master (“Wake up from your sleep and bring your daily 
work to your hands!”). 

86 Basil Megalomytes 23 Boissonade = 46 Milovanovic¢; the 
prose riddles were first edited by Lambros, “Bulavtiaxd aiviypata,” 
215 n. 26 (47 Milovanovi¢), and 216 n. 13; Aldhelm 26. See also 115 
Milovanovie (partially quoted on 226 above). 


The text of the eighteenth riddle is more prob- 
lematic, because in a few places the words have been 
made less readable by several ink stains. 


Eve xpatodvta Bédhos yxovnuévov 
TAHTTO, oTApdcow, cvvtpibw oy TH THyEl. 
Nixyy yep otda un didetv TH ypwneven, 
bintovttd eis yhv: wo Kavody TeDouLLEvoY, 
otédw yapitwv éx O(co)d ovvepylac. 

F. 264r, col. 1, lines 5—9 


4 ws Kavody ut vid. | te8punévov M 


Consequently, the translation of the riddle is also quite 
tentative: “As a sharp arrow, I swiftly do hit, tear, and 
destroy the man who seizes me. I know how to bestow a 
victory not to the people who use me, but to those who 
throw me to the ground; as if I were a broken basket, I 
honor through a crown the person who contributes to 
procure the favor of God.” 

As for the solution, a useful hint comes from the 
copyist who, in contrast with what he has habitually 
done so far, does not limit himself to writing down a 
single word, but adds a much longer solution: éxavOa 
etic dvetat Td TplavtdduMov (something like “from 
the rose thorns grow continually”). In fact, the thorns 
of a rose do wound the hand of the person who tries 
to pick the flower (this is clearly the explanation of the 
first two lines of the riddle); more obscure is the sense 
implied in the next two lines (is it better to throw the 
flower down instead of using it?); not much clearer 
is the last line (an allusion to the crown of thorns of 
Jesus Christ?). Further, this wordy solution (better, this 
personal remark) seems to imply that sometimes the 
answers to the riddles were (at least in this manuscript) 
added by the copyist on the basis of his own intuition. 
If the original he was copying had the solutions of the 
riddles, why did he refrain from writing them all down? 
If the original did not have them, then he might have 
added those he already knew—or those he thought he 
had found (such as this one). 

What I have said about the cock (the popularity 
of that bird as the subject of riddles) is true for the rose 
as well. Among the many Latin poems dedicated to this 
flower, there is also a riddle whose solution is the rose: 
in Symphosius 45 we read a verse that recalls the begin- 
ning of our Greek riddle, because the flower states that, 
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in order not to be violated, it defends itself through the 
help of its sharp arrows (saeptaque, ne violer, telis defen- 
dor acutis).®’ 


The nineteenth riddle is short and (seemingly) 
simple: 


Zwij¢ ypdvors nov TExvov 00d Shu épw. 
Ei dy tados we ovyxahtyy cal yata, 
Tupds TapevOdc Kal tpodeds TEAW Leyac. 


F. 264r, col. 1, lines 10-12 


3 THpov T. kK. M 


A word-for-word translation might be as follows: 
“During the time of my life, I do not absolutely beget 
any child. But if the soil covers me like a tomb, I soon 
become a big nourisher of fire.” This literal rendering 
makes the riddle much more difficult than it really is, 
though: how can such a translation match the solu- 
tion that is written in the manuscript? At the end of 
the former riddle, in the usual space between the two 
columns, the copyist has written in red the word oito¢ 
(“grain”). But how cana grain nourish a fire? 

The key to the riddle lies in the first word of line 3: 
if the correction tupdc is right (a necessary correction, 
because the m#jpov of the manuscript does not make any 
sense), its intentional ambiguity proves to be the instru- 
ment used by the unknown poet to baffle the readers, 
because the word is not the genitive of rip (“fire”), but 
the nominative of rupd¢ (“wheat”). The correct transla- 
tion of the last line is then “since I am wheat, I soon 
become a big nourisher’: the wheat grain is barren and 
childless during its lifetime, but gives life to a stalk of 


87 Symphosius’s riddle plays on the similarity between the 
rose and the virgin. On the interpretation of this riddle, see M. 
Bergamin, Aenigmata Symposti: La fondazione dell enigmistica come 
genere poetico (Florence, 2005), 138-43; Symphosius: Aenigmata, ed. 
T. J. Leary (London, 2014), 143-45. On the late poems dedicated to 
the rose, see C. Joret, La rose dans | antiquité et au moyen age: his- 
toire, légendes et symbolisme (Paris, 1892); C. Poma, Elogio della rosa: 
Da Archiloco ai poeti d’oggi (Turin, 2002); and M. Mello, Rosae: Il 
frore di Venere nella vita e nella cultura romana. Biferi rosaria Paesti 
(Naples, 2003). As I have already noted, Milovanovi¢-Barhan’s essay 
“Aldhelm’s Enigmata’ (n. 44 above) makes interesting remarks on 
the relationship between Greek and Latin riddles; other useful con- 
siderations can be found in Z. Pavloskis, “The Riddler’s Microcosm: 
From Symphosius to St. Boniface,” ClMed 39 (1988): 219-51. 
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wheat after it has been sowed in a field and covered by 
rich soil (cf. John 12:24). 

A very similar wordplay can be found in an epi- 
gram composed by the emperor Julian (a poet who 
does not seem to have despised this genre, if he really 
wrote the riddles some MSS attribute to him). In a 
funny poem that celebrates the superiority of wine over 
beer, Julian mocks the god who presented beer to man- 
kind, calling him “Demetrios” (instead of Dionysos), 
“Bromos” (instead of Bromios), and tupoyevy;®® the 
first name clearly alludes to Demeter, the goddess who 
presided over cereals (used by the Celts to produce beer) 
and the sober counterpart of Dionysos; the second 
word means “oats” and opposes one of the most famous 
epithets of the god of wine (“the Roarer”); the third is 
intentionally ambiguous, because tupoyevijs means not 
only “born from fire” (like Dionysos, who was drawn 
from the womb of his mother Semele, who was herself 
struck by fire after having seen Zeus in all his shining 
glory), but also “born from wheat” (like beer).°? 


The twentieth poem is the most puzzling of the 
whole series, but not for the reason one might suppose. 
It is the most puzzling because it is not a riddle: 


Durdv wv Tord €ig wdtyv BaMetc Kdmove: 
Spous KpATwV O& TAKTIKAS Lov dtAtddoc 
THY avTdpenty Tod TodTrov Pwo AdBot, 
d\Bov toAdy Te Tig dvw KAnpovytac. 


F. 2641, col. 1, lines 13-16 


The translation proves such an assertion: “Your deep 
love is a useless toil: the person who respects the bounds 
of my regulated friendship might get as the exchange of 
my behavior strength, the great happiness of the heav- 
enly inheritance.” This is not a riddle—and, in fact, the 


88 Greek Anthology 9.368: Tic, 7d8ev etc, Aidvuce; pa yap Tov 
ddynféa Baxyov, / od o émrytryvacke, Tov Ard olda udvov: / Ketvos 
véxtap ddwde, ad dé todyov. "H pd ce Kedtol / tH mevin Rotpdwv 
tedcav an’ dotaytwv: / TH oe xpH Kahéetv Anurtprov, ob Atévuaoy, / 
Tupoyevy] paMov Kal Beduov, ob Bedutov. On the riddles ascribed to 
the emperor Julian, see n. 110 below. 

89 Both words are very rare: Tupoyevig as “born from wheat” is 
attested only in this epigram; tupoyevyg as “born from fire” can 
be found in an epigram of Ausonius (49.3: an epithet of Dionysus) 
and—though the reading is not certain—in the Bible (Wi. 17:5). 
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copyist did not write anything in the margin. What is 
this poem, then? 

We are not completely helpless, though, since 
these lines are almost identical to the first four lines of 
a poem that can be read in f. 164 of a manuscript of 
the thirteenth century, the Vallicellianus Gr. 96.7° This 
poem has an author (the monk Makarios), it is twelve 
lines long—and it is not a riddle.! It is, in fact, a moral 
meditation, as the following eight lines clearly testify: 


Toivuv 6 pevatov tod Biov didaypeévor 
udvyv ToOdmEv dpeTig THY AElav: 

xpdvoc yap adtis od diadGelper Kréo«, 
uviyuy o& waMov ebrperéaotatos TéhEl 
haods énevdpaivovoa tots éyxwitotc, 

WOTEP Yj MAVADETOS OH YVWLN, TATED. 

Evyou d& tod ypdwyavtos tadtyy TH O€ATOV, 
Maxapos aicypod cal Bebyhov toic Epyotc. 


Sentences such as “Having learned the fleeting nature 
of life, I long only for the dignity of virtue” and “Time 
does not obliterate the reputation of virtue, since 
its most noble memory makes all the people happy 
through its praises” have nothing to do with riddles; 
the character of the “father” of the “virtuous teaching” 
to whom the poem is dedicated and the figure of the 
sinner monk who asks for a prayer are real persons, who 
do not belong at all in an aenigmatic composition.?* 
Such a poem perfectly fits in the Vallicellianus, 
a manuscript that contains many ascetic treatises 
ascribed to figures such as Dorotheus of Gaza, 
Athanasios of Alexandria, Maximos the Confessor, 


John Chrysostom, John of Damascus, and Basil of 


90 The differences are the following: line 1 wév M, we V; Baers M, 
Barry V; line 2 drrrddos M, dtdtyc V. 

91 S.G. Mercati, “Macaire Calorités et Constantin Anagnostés,” 
ROC 22 (1920-21): 162-93 (now in idem, Collectanea Byzantina 
[Bari, 1970], 1:206—35), tentatively attributes the poem to Makarios 
Kalorites, one of the thirteen orthodox monks killed by the Latins 
on the island of Cyprus. 


92 Mercati’s French translation of the twelve iambic ottyot 
Maxaplov povayod is the following: “Celui qui m’aime beaucoup, se 
fatigue en vain: qui garde les bornes d’une amitié bien ordonnée, aura 
beaucoup de richesse, un héritage au ciel. Pourtant, nous, qui avons 
appris la caducité de la vie, nous cherchons seulement la dignité de 
la vertu dont la gloire est toute belle et réjouit les peuples, comme ta 
vertueuse doctrine, 6 Pére. Prie pour celui quia écrit ce livre, pour 
Macaire vicieux et profane, impur dans ses ceuvres.” | 


Caesarea, but I must admit that I do not have a single 
clue why the beginning of this negligible poem has 
found its way into a collection of riddles.?° 

The twenty-first poem is again a real riddle, 
with its own solution. The riddle is known from other 
sources as well (but in very different versions): 


Arhnaotov eiut 8npiov cat rauddyov. 
Endy 0@ ddyw thy Bopdv Hvrep Ad Bw, 
Oviokw mapevdde cat bavov [a Kal mei 
etl yc oka Kal Geoduat Tpdc TAL. 


Oddets we xpatet cal Kpatav ne MHS dépel. 


F, 264r, col. 1, lines 17-21 


§ Tavu depet M 


The translation is the following: “I am an insatiable, 
all-consuming beast. But, when I have eaten the food 
that I get, immediately I die and, after having died, I 
come to life again; I live on the earth and... to town. 
Nobody rules over me and, if he succeeds in ruling over 
me, everybody brings me.” The solution would be quite 
easy even if we did not find it clearly written in the cus- 
tomary position: this strange creature is fire (rip), the 
animal that, after having gobbled down everything, can 
revive from its seemingly burnt-out embers. 

But the structure of the riddle is less simple than it 
seems, because this version appears not only to contain 
some elements present in two other riddles with the 
same solution, but also to be enlarged and strenghtened 
by other aenigmatic statements. Let us start with the 
other Byzantine riddles on fire. In some recent manu- 
scripts we find this shorter riddle: 


ArAyotév eiut Oyplov kal taudayov, 
emrdv O& ddyw Thy Toodiy hv wep AdBu, 
Oviokw mapevddc xeluevov én’ Eddhove.”* 


93 On the date and the provenance (Cyprus) of Vall. Gr. 96, and 
on the poem itself, see the remarks of Mercati, Collectanea, 221-22. 


94 The text of this riddle (9 Milovanovic) comes from the MS 
1883 of the Greek National Library, a fairly recent book written 
in the eighteenth century and edited for the first time by N. A. 
Veis, “Bulavtiva aiviypata,” Exernpic tov Dirodoyixod LuMdyov 
Tlapvaccot 6 (1902): 103-10 (at 109, no. 9). Veis published the riddle 
without adding the solution; Spyridakis, “Bulavtiaxd aiviynata,” 
1904, 191-92 n. 10, did, and, moreover, added an interesting parallel 
(Herodotus, Histories 3.16.3: “The Egyptians believe fire to bea living 
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The similarities between this and our riddle are mani- 
fest: the first line is identical; the second shows a slight 
_ difference (tpodhyv instead Bopay); the third starts in 
the same way (6vycKw tapevOdc) and ends in another 
(xeluevov én’ goddoue: “lying upon the ground”). 

But what about the second half of the third line 
of the Venetian version? The expression kai Oavov Ca 
xal médww (“after having died, I come to life again”) is a 
perfect aenigmatic statement that can be found in the 
last line of Cleobulus’s riddle, one of the oldest Greek 
aiviyuato: 


Eic 6 ratyp, maides dvoxatdexa: twv d& Exdotw 
TUDES <di¢> TpidKovta dtdvdrya Eldog Eyovaat: 
ai wév Aevxal gaoty idety, ai 0’ adte uéharvar 


aBavator dé godoat drodbiviGovo dnacat.?? 


The life and the death of the thirty daughters (the 
thirty days and nights that make up each month of 
the year—the “father” of the riddle) are strongly inter- 
twined, in a never-ending, mutual process of light and 
darkness—exactly analogous to the course of recipro- 
cal begetting we see in another well-known riddle, the 
Latin aenigma of the ice.?° 

But ovdels we xpatei cal kpatav ue mas dépet is 
also an aenigmatic sentence, because, by stating two 
(seemingly) contradictory things, it causes the impasse 
that gets a reader into trouble. No man can rule over 
fire (using his bare hands), but every man can bring it 
everywhere (holding a burning torch): it is the same 


animal [@nypiov... uyuxov] that eats everything it catches [td mep dv 
Ad By] and, after having filled itself up with the food [tAnaOev .. . tic 
Bopyjc], dies together with that whereon it feeds”); cf. also Spyridakis, 
“Bulavtiaxd aiviypata,” 1910, 143. This same version can be read 
also in two other MSS; see Kytion, “Bulavtivé aiviypata,” 136 n. 
23, and Evanghelides, “Ilatpidpyou Ahe&avopetas Tepacipou tod 
LTraptadwtov aiviywata” [n. 63 above], 297-98 n. 12). 

95 Greek Anthology 14.101: “There is one father and twelve chil- 
dren. Each of these / has twice thirty children of different aspect; / 
some of them we see to be white and the others black, / and though 
immortal, they all perish.” 


96 Frag. 59 Blansdorf: Mater me genuit, eadem mox gignitur ex 
me (“My mother begot me; soon she is begotten by me”). On this 
riddle, see S. Monda, “Fragm. Poet. Lat. Inc. 59 Blansdorf,” RFIC 
127 (1999): 291-305; the poem was used by the grammarians as an 
example of aenigma (see, for instance, Charisius, Ars grammatica 4, 
p. 364.10 ss. Barwick). 
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(seeming) logical contradiction we find in a riddle in 


the poetry book of Christopher Mitylenaios: 


Kpateic we kal bevyw oe kexpatnuevyn, 
detryovoay dOpeic kai katacyetv od a0éveic. 
Kav yodv ampié odtyEng ue xatéverv Géhwv, 


Kev Mrodan devEount onv Tarduny.?” 


How can anyone who has been conquered escape from 
his conqueror? Although this thing seems impossible, 
it really is not: if we overlook the more indefinite (or 
less definite) terms and try to consider the words that 
have just one meaning, we find that there is only one 
word like that: nakd&uy (“fist”). What is that which, 
once caught in a clenched fist, goes away? Snow, 
of course. 

The maker of our riddle has therefore enriched 
his creation by adding to its traditional form two other 
clues witnessed by two other riddles that, even if they 
had different solutions (the year and the snow), each 
contained a contradictory statement that suited the 
solution “fire” as well. But he did not limit himself to 
that: in fact, the other line he added to his text (mi yc 
oixd Kai Geoduat mpdc 76Atv) also has an aenigmatic ori- 
gin, because it comes from a riddle (and a riddle with 
the same solution, this time). 

In the “collection” of Basil Megalomytes, Boisson- 
ade printed the following riddle (handed down by Par. 
Gr. 968 only): 


Baivw kata yc, Kal tpdoc bryos ab tpéxu- 
Xalpw pds Any, od ora dé THY KAyv: 

ei yap btAovv xal tpoceixov we otrw, 
Sums Ov avtis Kal Kopvacouat TAEOV: 
Kal y7Pev dod thy Kedadyy dveyw. 


The intentional ambiguity of some crucial words makes 
the riddle quite problematic: “I walk on the earth and 
also run toward the sky; I am happy for the ‘matter’ 
but I do not like ‘matter’; if I loved it and touched it as 


97 “You seize me and I escape, though having been in your power; / 
you see me flee, but you are powerless to restrain me; / if you squeeze 
me tight, wanting to hold me fast, / I will escape, having left your grip 
empty.” The riddle (64 Milovanovi¢ = 47 de Groote) can be found 
in the “collection” of Eustathios Makrembolites as well (5.4 Treu). 
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if it were something I like, I would stand even higher 
thanks to it and I would raise my head from the earth.” 
This ambiguity, a characteristic feature of the genre, 
has influenced the solutions of the riddle. In Par. Gr. 
968 we read two solutions: vot (“mind”) and yyy 
(“soul”). Both seem quite trivial, though; moreover 
they do not convincingly explain all the clues, espe- 
cially in the second part of the riddle: why would 
mind or soul ascend if they loved and touched mate- 
rial stuff—the philosophical meaning of Ay? But the 
riddle is attested by other manuscripts and in other 
“collections” as well, where the same text is endowed 
with different solutions. 

When he published the riddles of Eustathios 
Makrembolites, Maximilian Treu included in his edi- 
tion some riddles whose authentic inclusion in what 
appears to be the original “collection” of Eustathios is 
far from certain; if the first group of eleven riddles might 
be attributed to Eustathios with a reasonable amount 
of certitude, because they share some peculiar features 
not present elsewhere in Byzantine aenigmatic litera- 
ture, the other fifteen, divided by Treu into four smaller 
groups, were probably written by other poets.?8 Of 
these, the most definite is the third group, composed of 
seven items: two riddles ascribed to Aulikalamos, their 
poetic solutions ascribed to a man called Prosouch, the 
two counterremarks by Aulikalamos, and the very long 
counter-counterremark to the second riddle attributed 
to the same Prosouch. The first riddle has the solution 
Oyu (“female”); the second riddle is exactly the same 
text that Boissonade printed and attributed to Basil 
Megalomytes on the basis of the indication he found in 
Par. Gr. 968.7? But, in all the other manuscripts men- 
tioned by Treu in his apparatus, the solution attested is 
the much more convincing rip: fire is happy because of 
wood (the concrete meaning of $y), although it does 
not love it (in fact, it devours it); when fire gets closer to 
a log of wood, it becomes stronger and raises its head. 
Prosouch had no doubt about it: in his poetic solution, 
he says, “Fiery mind, you breathe fire, and write fire, 


98 Onthe peculiar features of this first group, see 238 below. 


99 The first riddle (17 Milovanovic) is the second item of the “col- 
lection” of Aulikalamos edited by Boissonade (2); Cougny printed 
two very similar versions (33 and 80) taken from different MSS. The 
second riddle is Basil Megalomytes 40 Boissonade; Milovanovi¢ 
(18) prints Eustathios’s text (with the following variants: line 1 yijv 


instead of y7¢; line 3 fAy instead of dfhq). 


and poke with the fire-tongs of the speech the fire that 
has been lighted by the rhetorical coals,”!0° 

The first line of this riddle (Batvw cata yc 
Kal Tpdg Hryos ad tToéyw) recalls the fourth line of our 
Venetian riddle (éri vig oikd Kai Oeodpat mpd¢ mdAW): 
the two poems are clearly connected, and not only 
because of their solutions. Thanks to this parallel, we 
can also explain the meaning of the mysterious 9e0dpar 
of line 4: this word can only be a form of the verb Qé, a 
synonym of tpéyw; one might easily imagine a mistake 
for the correct future 9¥couat (or, less probably, because 
it is nowhere attested, for a middle present 6éopar).1 

The twenty-second and last riddle is again based 
on the elimination of the first letter of the first solution: 


AtotMaBos népuxa ad¢ dihos, dire. 
Eid’ dv 16 npatov adéhys THY ypanuatwv 
edpnc ue detvdr, eiep lOc, Onplov. 


F. 264r, col. 1, lines 22-24 


If the translation does not present problems (“Dear 
friend, I am a friend of yours, made of two syllables. If 
you take away the first letter, you will find out—if you 
are able to see me—that I am a strange animal”), the 
interpretation is a bit more complicated, because the 
copyist has not written his own solution in the margin. 

Its difficulty is heightened by the commendable 
ability of the unknown author: the subject $fAo¢ (which 
plays on the vocative $fhe in a pleasant polyptoton) 
hints at a real person; the expression detvév... 9npiov 
makes the reader think of a wild animal; the clause 
eiep idy¢ seems to be a simple wedge to fill the meter. 
But, in my opinion, this is not so: far from being a real 
subject, dfhog is simply the adjective that is frequently 


100 ‘Euripte dpyyv, tip mvéets kal rip ypddetc / Kal rip oxahevetc 
TH Tupaypa Tod Adyou / éx Pytopikav dravadbév avOodxwv. On the 
identity of Prosouch, see 237 below; on the presence of this riddle in 
some MSS of Michael Psellos’s Chrysopea (and the curious modifica- 
tion it underwent), see J. Bidez, Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques 
grecs (Brussels, 1928), 6:15-16 and 45-47. 

101 One of the two anonymous readers of the first version of this 
article (both of whom much improved it with their useful sugges- 
tions) says that, although it is indeed quite peculiar, the reading 
Seoduat might be defended, because the verb is elsewhere attested 
and means “to be deified” or “to become like God”: in this case, then, 
what the author of the riddle wants to say is that, when it rises up to 
heaven, fire becomes like a God. 
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used by Homer together with a part of the body (a con- 
struction we can find in the language of riddles—and, 
in fact, we did see it in the tenth and the fourteenth 
riddles); detvdc has one of its many senses (a polysemy 
Greek poets knew very well, as the celebrated first sta- 
simon of Sophocles’ Antigone shows), which is not the 
one we might expect given its closeness to the noun 
Qyptov; etep tdy¢ means exactly what it says.1°* 

I think that the solution of the riddle is ot780¢ 
(“breast”), a part of the body that is diAov in many 
Homeric passages (always in the formula évi ory Pecor 
dfororv);1°9 without the first letter, it becomes a T7906, 
another Homeric word, which indicated a kind of shell- 
fish, such as a clam, a mussel, or an oyster. A clam is 
not “frightening,” but it might be defined as “clever” 
(one of the meanings of detvég) because it hides itself 
in the sand in order to elude its predators; having then 
become invisible, it can rightly challenge the reader by 
asking him if he is able to see it (etep id yj). 

This is the last riddle of the series, since the second 
column of f.264r deals with Varia sacra et profana. But 
it is not the last riddle of Marc. Gr. 512. As Mioni saw, 
the last item of the book is another riddle; after John 
Geometres’ laudatio metrica of Saint Panteleemon, at 
f. 268 there is a small composition whose first line is x 
Tov TKdTOV, AVEpwTE, YWPAY TPO TKOTOY; the explana- 
tion (cxéto¢ Td mplv @know uNntpdc yaotépa ...) should 
give the solution of the riddle (oxéto¢). But, since it 


102 For the use of $fAo¢ with a part of the body (with the peculiar 
meaning of “one’s own”), see Hom. II. 3.31 (Atop), 9.610 (yobvata), 
19.209 (Aatudc), etc.; for other examples in the language of riddles, 
see 22.4, 234 above); the most famous ambiguous occurrence of detvdc 
is Soph., Ant. 332-33 (todd Ta Serva xovddév av- / Opwrov detvdtepov 
méhet). 

103 Hom., I/. 4.313 and 360, 13.73; Od. 20.9 and 23.215; also h..Ap. 
113 and 52.4. 

104 The singular t780¢ cannot be found before Aristotle (frag. 182 
Gigon = 304 Rose, quoted by Athenaeus, Deipnosophists 3.88b), but 
the plural t78ea (an eldoc Paracclwv dotpéwy, according to the scho- 
lia [4:295 Erbse]) is attested in Homer (I/. 16.747). 

105 For decisive help in finding this solution, I thank my col- 
league and friend Tommaso Braccini, with whom I have discussed 
all the riddles. I also thank my colleagues and friends Alice-Mary 
Talbot and Ivan Garofalo, whose palaeographical skill has greatly 
helped me in deciphering the difficult handwriting of the copyist. 
One of the two readers for DOP does not seem persuaded that detvéc 
here means “clever,” as in the Sophoclean stasimon, and says that 
the vague indication “your friend” might suggest another solution 
(stavpds “cross” and tadpoc “bull,” an animal that is surely much 
more “frightening’—if we translate detvdc in this way—than aclam). 
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is highly improbable for a riddle to contain its own 
solution (twice!) in its first line, I think that Geometres’ 
composition (if he really is the author) is more a meta- 
phoric poem on darkness than a proper riddle. 

John Geometres seems to have written at least 
two riddles, though: Par. Suppl. Gr. 352 attributes to 
him a riddle on salt, written in an uncommon meter 
(two dactylic pentameters);!0° Vat. Pal. Gr. 367 attri- 
butes to him a group of fourteen poems, among which 
there is a riddle in five dodecasyllables.1°” But, as far as 
the “darkness” riddle is concerned (granting that it is 
a riddle), we have already seen that these attributions 
are seldom trustworthy: we cannot but agree with Alan 
Cameron, when he states that “riddle books, in ancient 
and Byzantine times as today, tend to be for the most 
part collections of anonymous puzzles handed down 
from generation to generation,” since this accounts for 
the many changes in their structure we see when we 
analyze the different version of the same riddle.!°8 And 
we also concur that “it is the exception rather than the 
rule fora riddle to be associated with a named author.”!? 

But we should not forget that even riddles, like 
any other kind of poetry, can be the product of the 
work of professional and skilled writers. If some attri- 
butions do not need to be taken at face value (we might 
doubt whether the emperor Julian ever wrote the riddle 


106 The riddle (65 Milovanovic) was first published by Cougny 
(81), who took it from J. A. Cramer, Anecdota Graeca e codd. manu- 
scriptis Bibliothecae Regiae Parisiensis (Oxford, 1839-41), 4:327, and 
N. Piccolos, Supplément a lAnthologie Grecque, contenant des épi- 
grammes et autres poésies légéres inédites (Paris, 1853), 149. The most 
recent edition of the riddle can be found in E. M. van Opstall, Jean 
Géometre (Leiden and Boston, 2008), 392—94 n. 239; on its vernacu- 
lar antecedents, see M. D. Lauxtermann, “Byzantine Didactic Poetry 
and the Question of Poeticality,” in “Doux reméde. . .”: poésie et poé- 
tique a Byzance, ed. P. Odorico, P. A. Agapitos, and M. Hinterberger 
(Paris, 2009), 42-43. For the poems of Johannes Geometres in 
Pal. Suppl. Gr. 352 (a MS written in the thirteenth century), see 
Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry (n. 47 above), 287-90. 

107 Sajdak 8 in I. Sajdak, “Spicilegium Geometreum II,” Eos 
33 (1930-31): 527-28. On its solution, see the suggestions by S. G. 
Mercati, “Altre osservazioni alle poesie del codice Vaticano Palatino 
367, SBN 4 (1935): 305-8 (now in Mercati, Collectanea, 1:426-31) 
and K. Kumaniecki, “Ad Ioannis Geometrae epigramma VIII,” Eos 
34 (1932-33): 343-44; the MS was written at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. On its attribution, see Lauxtermann, Byzantine 
Poetry, 302 (“There is no reason to dispute Geometres’ authorship”). 


108 Cameron, “Michael Psellos” (n. 30 above), 3.41. 
109 = Ibid. 
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on an acrobat so many manuscripts attribute to him),"° 


it is surely true that there were some Byzantine poets 
who, between the tenth and the fifteenth centuries, 
dedicated themselves to the composition of riddles: 
some years after Geometres, there was Christopher 
Mitylenaios, whose diverse poetic production includes 
six (or seven) riddles in dodecasyllables (most of which 
appeared in later manuscripts either anonymously 
or under other attributions, as we have seen); in the 
same years, there was John Mauropous, who wrote “a 


riddle on a boat”;!!! some years after Mauropous, there 


was his pupil Michael Psellos, who wrote for his own 
pupil, the emperor Constantine Doukas, at least three 
riddles in political verse (which are almost always the 
first three riddles of the enigmatic “collection” handed 
down under his name); and in the following century 
the versatile Theodore Prodromos was attracted by the 
charm of riddles, if he really did compose the riddle in 


elegiac couplets handed down to us under his name.!!2 


110 Basil Megalomytes 8 Boissonade = 22 and 51 Cougny = 41 
Milovanovi¢é (cf. Hertlein 2:612 n. 3); in Par. Suppl. Gr. 690, a similar 
version of this riddle is attributed to an otherwise unknown author, 
Eustathius Kanikles; cf. L. Sternbach, “Analecta Byzantina,” Ceské 
Museum Filologické 6 (1900): 291-93; and Zanandrea, “Enigmistica 
bizantina’” (n. 18 above), 149. Laur. Gr. 32.16 (a MS copied by 
Maximus Planudes between 1280 and 1283 that preserves a short col- 
lection of riddles; see Cameron, Greek Anthology, 202-16) ascribes 
to Julian the metrical riddle on the “daughter of Icarius” (23 Cougny 
= 43 Milovanovié¢; cf. Hertlein 2:612 n. 4). Baroccianus Gr. 133 
(f. 161v) ascribes to Julian the riddle (better, the enigmatic sentence) 
‘rg e0éhet 1d dépov ce dépetv, dépov: Hv 0’ amOnoys / Kal cavtov 
Brdyns, Kal td pépov oe pépet (24 Cougny), but Par. Gr. 1630 (f. 192, 
cf. Boissonade, Anecdota, 2:475) gives it to Basil the Great (an attri- 
bution rejected by I. Vassis, Initia carminum Byzantinorum [Berlin 
and New York, 200s], 896, who marks the poem with the indication 
carmen dubium vel spurium); on this epigram, see also Cameron, 
Greek Anthology, 330; and Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 2.43 n.5. 
Johannes Tzetzes (Chiliades 6.959) ascribes to Julian a riddle on the 
hippocentaur (cf. Hertlein 2:612 n. 5). 


111 On this riddle (60 Lagarde, preserved by Vat. Gr. 676), see 


219-20 and n. 47 above. 


112 The text of the riddle (absent from the collection gath- 
ered by Milovanovi¢) can be read in PG 133:1418: vléog hpetépov 
ue ditvccato Oia Ouyatyp, / népr 0’ dumehdw TH TeptyetoTépy. / 
Yi éudy Aaydsveoot hopevuévy eipt Kal abty-/ Tov d€ Te yetvanevn, 
dMupat d¢ dé Bpotoic / Avipod (sic) &pyadéoto duoahOéog eativ 
axéotwp: / Tov yeven pepdtwr h Svoapectotaty / Kal te uddiota 
dihet, cat dreyOaipyot uddtota. / TvaOi we, tic teh €Ow, dv TEKov, 06 
ue téxev). The riddle is attributed to Prodromos by three MSS (Pal. 
Gr. 43, Neapol. II D 4, Vat. Gr. 305); the solution is a cloud. On 
this riddle, see Horandner, Theodoros Prodromos, 55 (n. 16 above) and 
Zanandrea, “Enigmistica bizantina,” 152. 


One good reason for the increasing popular- 
ity of such a minor poetic genre since the second half 
of the tenth century might be the likely diffusion of 
Constantine Kephalas’s anthology in the intellectual 
circles of Byzantium: whether the stimulating book on 
“arithmetical problems and various riddles” was actu- 
ally gathered by “Big-head” (as Cameron affectionately 
calls him) or copied into what is now the beginning of 
Par. Suppl. Gr. 384 a few years after him, the riddles that 
had been collected “mostly as an exercise for the stu- 
dents who like to labor,” so that they might know which 
logical pastimes were beloved by the ancient pupils and 


which by the modern ones, did appeal to other people 


as well.}}3 


The fact that, some years after John Geometres, 
Christopher Mitylenaios, and John Mauropous, even a 
celebrated and skilled writer like Psellos had ventured 
upon such a curious entreprise probably induced other 
less celebrated and skilled poets to compose other, simi- 
lar riddles, which in the following centuries, together 
with some aenigmatic epigrams from Kephalas’s 
anthology, ended up as a part of a collection of riddles 


attributed to the “most learned and exceedingly honor- 
able” Psellos himself.’"* 


113. In the index of the MS (f. Ar of Pal Gr. 23), the title of the 
book is ApiOuntixad cal ypyda odpuixta (see P. Wolters, “De epi- 
grammatum Graecorum anthologiis libellus” [Ph.D diss., Halle, 
1882], 24-26). For the nickname “Big-head,” see Cameron, Greek 
Anthology, 254. On the debated origin of book 14, see the persua- 
sive discussion of Cameron, Greek Anthology, 135-37, who quotes 
the interesting preface to the book (surprisingly overlooked by R. 
Aubreton, “La tradition manuscrite des épigrammes de l’Anthologie 
grecque, REA 70 [1968]: 32-81) and thinks it is “the product 
of Kephalas’s pen” (yuuvactac yapiv xal tadta tois dthomdvots 
mpotiOnut, tva yv@c th wev marawdy waldec, tl dé véwv). Cameron's 
opinion has been recently accepted (with some reservations) by F. 
Maltomini, Tradizione antologica dell epigramma greco: Le sillogi 
minori di eta bizantina e umanistica (Rome, 2008), 189-95. 

114 R. Aubreton, “Michel Psellos et l’Anthologie Palatine,” 
LAntiquité Classique 38 (1969): 459-62, tried to ascribe also to 
Psellos three other riddles present both in his “collection” and in 
the fourteenth book of the Palatine Anthology (5, 35, and 58), but 
on this unlikely hypothesis see the persuasive remarks of Cameron, 
“Michael Psellos.” The eighteen riddles of Psellos’s “collection” are 
the following: the first three (35-37 Westerink) are very probably 
his; the second three (38-40) come from AP; three (45, 49, and 52) 
come from Christopher Mitylenaios and one (48) comes from John 
Mauropous. Three other riddles (42, 43, 47) are also present in Basil 
Megalomytes’ “collection” (21, 25, and 6 Boissonade)—a “collection” 
where we find also one riddle from AP and Psellos (Megalomytes 
10 Boissonade is also AP 35 and Psellos 40 W) and two riddles 
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Such are the epithets given to the poet in the most 
complete version of the title of his riddle “collection,” 
together with the name of his pupil (tod codwtdtov 
Kal dneptivov YeMod mpdg tov Bactléa Miyanh tov 
Aotv«xav aiviypata).'> And, in fact, the didactic pur- 
pose for the composition of riddles seems to have been 
a normal pattern in the Byzantine educational system. 
Even Constantine Kephalas, when he was the assistant 
teacher to Gregory of Kampsa at the “new church” built 
by Basil I and dedicated at the end of the ninth century, 
used riddles as a didactic tool, if we trust the indication 
written by one of the scribes of the Palatine manuscript 
near an epigram that, although it does not belong to 
the fourteenth book, falls nonetheless in the category 
of riddles, since it is “a fictitious epitaph by Alcaeus of 
Messene apparently inspired by a tomb inscribed sim- 
ply with the letter ® written twice, a riddling represen- 
tation of the name Pheidis (et dic)”—that is, “the letter 
Phi written twice.”!1¢ 

The part that riddles might have played in school 
programs seems also witnessed by a curious text writ- 
ten between the end of the twelfth and the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, the description of the 
famous church of the Holy Apostles, where the author, 
Nicholas Mesarites, tells us that, among the young stu- 
dents of the school who attended classes in a colonnade 


outside the church, those who had achieved “the higher 


from Christopher and Psellos (Megalomytes 7 Boissonade is also 
Christopher 71 de Groote and Psellos 45 W; Megalomytes 26 
Boissonade is also Christopher 21 de Groote and Psellos 49 W). 


115 As Westerink has noted, the name of the pupil is wrong: the 
adjective nopdupdébAaatos, used in the second riddle of the series, 
demonstrates that the poems were composed not for Michael, but for 
Constantine instead (“puer imperialis, cui Psellus sua obtulit, non 
est Michael VII Ducas, quippe qui Porphyrogennetus. .. non fuerit, 
sed frater eius minor Constantinus’). 


116 Cameron, Greek Anthology, 109-10. Alcaeus’s epigram (7.429) 
is the last of a section of enigmatic epitaphs introduced by the epi- 
gram where Meleager describes his own tomb (on this curious sec- 
tion, see M. Fantuzzi, “Lepigramma,” in Muse e modelli: La poesia 
ellenistica da Alessandro Magno ad Augusto, ed. M. Fantuzzi and 
R. Hunter [Rome and Bari 2002], 440-46); on Alcaeus’s poem, 
see also K. J. Gutzwiller, Poetic Garlands: Hellenistic Epigrams in 
Context (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1998), 268-69; and J. S. Bruss, 
“A Program Poem of Alcaeus of Messene: Epigram 16 G-P (= A.P. 
7.429), CJ 98, no. 2 (2002-3): 161-80. The note was written by the 
scribe C (todto 16 éiypauya 6 Kedadas rpoeBdireto ev tH oyoAy THIS 
véas exxAnotac eri tod uaxaplov 'pyyoptov wayiatopos), the so-called 
“Corrector”; Cameron correctly points out that “rpoBadMouat is the 
vox propria of setting or propounding a riddle.” 
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and more complete stages” of their education used to 
“weave webs of phrases and transform the written sense 
into riddles, saying one thing with their tongues, but 
hiding something else in their minds.”12” 

The composition of verse riddles seems to have 
been popular through the late period of Byzantium. 
There are at least three authors who appear to have 
made a strong contribution to the success of the 
genre. The first one is Basil Megalomytes, who was 
either a very good poet or just a diligent collector; we 
do not know when he lived, but his name (“Basil Big- 
nose,” according to Alan Cameron) is connected with 
many riddles, as we have seen.'!® The second one is 
Aulikalamos, who created his own riddles in the 
twelfth century and asked his friend Prosouch to find 
out the solutions and to write them down in poetry.!! 
The riddles written in the thirteenth century by the 
third one (Eustathios Makrembolites) induced another 
poet (Manuel Holobolos) to write the solutions—and 
Holobolos did this with great enthusiasm, as demon- 
strated by the fact that some poetic solutions are even 
longer than the riddles themselves! !*° 


117 G. Downey, “Nikolaos Mesarites: Description of the Church 
of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople,” TAPS 47 (1957), chap. 8.3, 
866 (the English translation) and 899 (the Greek text: étepot of xal 
Tpoc TH pellw kal Tehewtepa mepOaxdtes ThoKas cvvelpovat voNLaTwV 
Kal TOV THY YeypauLevwV vodv é¢ TO ypldov neTacKEvdlovaty, &Ma 
ev Aadodvtes yhuoonaty, da dé xevGovtec év ppecty); the last line 
is a Homeric quotation (U1. 9.313). N. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium 
(London, 1983), 23, takes the passage as a witness that the compo- 
sition of riddles played a part in school programs; it seems likely, 
however, that Mesarites was simply referring to the composition of 
schedographic exercises (which were often called ypidot because of 
their complexity). On the use of riddles as a teaching tool, see also 
the remarks of Milovanovi¢, Bulavtiva aiviynata, 10-11. 

118 Cameron, “Michael Psellos,” 342, calls Basil a “mysterious fig- 
ure (of quite uncertain date).” In my opinion, Cantarella’s dating 
(to the eleventh century) is too early: R. Cantarella, Poeti bizantini 
(Milan, 1992), 2:763. 

119 Cameron, “Michael Psellos,” 342, calls Aulikalamos and 
Prosouch “two shadowy twelfth-century figures.” On their iden- 
tities see Treu, Eustathii (n. 2 above), 31-34: the first is identified 
with a Theodore Aulikalamos who was tpwtovotépios tod Spdpov 
at the end of the twelfth century during the reign of the Emperor 
Alexios III Komnenos Angelos; the second is identified with a 
Nikephoros Prosouch who was “praetor Graeciae et Peloponneso ab 
imperatore Byzantino praepositus” in the second half of the twelfth 
century. As in the case of Psellos and Megalomytes, not all the rid- 
dles attributed to Aulikalamos were actually written by him. 


120 The eleven riddles that make up the first section of Treu’s 
edition are all followed by the answers of a poet called Holobolos. 
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But these compositions do not possess the naive 
charm of those other riddles which, while multiplying 
the play of the progressive subtractions by each time 
adding a new clue, keep an innocent freshness that 
might suggest a popular origin. Eustathios’s riddles do 
not stop at taking just the first letter, but go as far as 
lengthening or shortening a vowel. 

Let us look for instance at the second riddle: 


Ex yi eyo Spéntetpay éoyov thy duo, 
TPLYpauUATor dépw dé diovAaBiar. 
Apxiy Tena nov kal ueyahtvas néony, 
otohig AdBys wdptov iepwuévys. 


Tédoc 0€ nov mpwtiatéy got! ypauudtwv.'*} 


The beginning is not different from the usual riddles 
(“From the earth I found a nurse for my growth, I have 
two syllables and three letters”), but in the next lines 
(“trim off my beginning and lengthen the middle, 


But, again, not all the riddles were written by Makrembolites: as 
Cameron, “Michael Psellos,” 342, points out, the eighth riddle of 
this “probably thirteenth-century collection” is much older, because 
it also belongs to the funerary epigrams of the Greek Anthology 
(7.311). This riddle (16’ Milovanovic¢: ‘O tagog obtoc évtdc odx Eyer 
véxoy, / 6 vexpdc obtog Extdc odK Eyet TAGOY, / AM adtds abdtod vexpdc 
éott cal tTadhoc) even has a Latin forerunner (Ausonius, Ep. 29, see 
App. V 26 Schenkl: Habet sepulcrum non id intus mortuum, | habet 
nec ipse mortuus bustum super, | sibi sed est ipse hic sepulcrum et mor- 
tuus); the original, mythological solution (Niobe) was then changed 
into a biblical one (Lot’s wife), as stated by the lemma we read in 
the Palatine MS (“The solution is the wife of Lot. But the Greeks 
refer it to Niobe”); Holobolus sticks to this solution ("Opos to Znywp 
Kate voodv, dfhos, AdBe / cal dy Katidys thy dAdg oTHAHV Eévyy, / Hv 
Awt yuvaixa mperBitov ypady Aéyet, / xaxeiOev edpys todde Tod 
ypidov dvotv). On the complicated relationship between Ausonius, 
Agathias (one of the compilers of the epigramatic Garlands used 
by Constantine Kephalas for his own anthology—but also the 
poet to whom a scholion to a passage of Sophocles’ Electra ascribes 
the riddle), Makrembolites, and Holobolos, see. L. Sternbach, 
Meletemata Graeca (Vienna, 1886), 23-28. The thirteenth-century 
date makes it impossible to identify this Makrembolites (Eustathios 
Makrembolites in one manuscript, simply Makrembolites in the 
others) with the author of the novel The Story of Hysmine and 
Hysminias, whose real name was Eumathios. As for the name of the 
Holobolos who wrote the poetic solutions of the riddles, I stick to 
Treu’s opinion, who identifies him with “Manuel ille Holobolus, 
qui imperantibus Michaele [1261-1282] et Andronico II [1282-1328] 
Palaeologis rhetor rhetorum fuit” (Treu, Eustathii, 25); see also M. 
Treu, “Manuel Holobolus,” BZ 5 (1896): 538-59 (on Holobolos’s 
solutions, see, in particular, 5 48). 


121 Eustathios Makrembolites 1.2 Treu (137 Milovanovic). 


and you get the part of a holy robe”), together with 
the “cut” of the first letter, we find the lengthening of 
the middle one. The final line (“and my final part is 
the very first of the alphabet”) follows the usual pat- 
tern, but Holobolos’s poetic solution, with its lofty 
style and pedantic wordiness (and, moreover, with 
the three solutions—éa, wa, a—craftily set into the 
Greek text), betrays the deeply literary descent of both 


compositions: 


'H yf oe ravtws, @ KaAy TOA, THEdet: 
KAjow dé tTptypduuator dAyOdec dépetc. 
Apyny 6 Téenvov Kal néony gov pnKdvwy, 
DAV VOW OE KAI TING OE THOHPOVWS 

Kanda otoAys udptov Hyiacuevys. 

Téhog dé cov yvwptnov, doa yap wee. 
‘Ovtms vonthy éxrrvéets edwdlay, 

APVa7} TOA Lol, TOv dé TOV duTHKOLOV 


as ayylvovy tEOn Ta Kal coddv AMav.!?? 


The peculiar dialogical structure of these last poetic 
compositions probably helps us in finding the right 
venue (or, at least, one of the most probable venues) for 
the recitation of similar poems: it is quite possible that 
they were performed “among a group of friends who 
trusted and liked each other, who thought of them- 
selves as cultural equals, who met for a sincere exchange 
of news and views, and shared them in a game of poetic 
skill; a game in which anything went—lyrical, irrever- 
ent, dramatic, scurrilous—as long as it scanned, it was 
clever, and it did not induce yawning.”!?> Magdalino’s 
excellent analysis of the peculiar function of Byzantine 
poetry in the eleventh century is, at least in my opin- 
ion, valid both for the preceding and the following cen- 
turies; drinking parties were likely the right place not 
only for a poet to recite his carefully composed lines 


122 “The earth nourishes you, to be sure, lovely grass: / you do 
indeed have a name of three letters. / By trimming your beginning 
and lengthening your middle, / I recognize that you are ‘fringe’ and 
I honor you gladly, / as you are a part of a hallowed robe. / Your end 
is familiar, for it is alpha. / Truly you exhale a perceptible fragrance, 
/ O golden grass, and he who tends you / astounds me, as one shrewd 
and very wise.” 

123 P. Magdalino, “Cultural Change? The Context of Byzantine 
Poetry from Geometres to Prodromos,” in Bernard and Demoen, 
Poetry (n. 69 above), 34. 
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or to improvise his rhymed jibes under the influence 
of “countless cups of wine,” but also for a witty person 
to ask “an amusing problem put in jest, that is, a ques- 
tion that requires, by searching the mind, an answer to 
be given for a prize or forfeit,” as the Peripatetic phi- 
losopher Clearchus of Soli, a disciple of Aristotle, had 
defined a riddle in his lost treatise epi aivrypdtwv!*4*— 
but also, as in the case of Eustathios’s questions and 
Holobolos’s answers, to write the poetic solution to a 
literary conundrum composed many years before. 

The outcome of the increasing passion for this 
genre is witnessed by the more or less apocryphal “col- 
lection” of riddles ascribed to Michael Psellos and 
copied in a fairly good number of manuscripts during 
the fifteenth and the sixteenth century. But, before 
his name (and that of other writers or collectors, such 
as Megalomytes, Makrembolites, and Aulikalamos) 
began to be connected with riddles composed many 
years before, such as those written by Christopher 
Mitylenaios and John Mauropous, or by the unknown 
authors of some epigrams of the fourteenth book of 
the Palatine Anthology, or even by Greek comic poets,'”° 
in other manuscripts copied between the end of the 


124 Clearchus, frag. 86 Wehrli (quoted by Athenaeus, Deipno- 
sophists 10.4.48c: ypidos TpdbAnud gol MALTTIKOV, TPOTTAKTIKOV TOD 
Ova Cytycews edpeiv TH Otavola Td tpoBhyGev Tinie H emiCnulov yaprv 
elonuévov). Aristotle was probably the first ancient author who stud- 
ied the nature of riddles; in his Poetics, he stated that “it is in the 
nature of a riddle for one to speak of a situation that actually exists 
in an impossible way”—or, in other words, that the main feature of 
riddles is “describing real things through the connection of impossi- 
ble things” (1458a25—6: Aiviypatés te yap idéa aity éoti, To Aéyovta 
indpyovta ddtvata cvvadrpat). On riddles in antiquity, see E. Cook, 
“The Figure of Enigma: Rhetoric, History, Poetry,” Rhetorica 
19 (2001): 349-78, and idem, Enigmas and Riddles in Literature 
(Cambridge, 2006). 

125 A riddle of Basil Megalomytes’ “collection” (39 Boissonade 
= 26 Milovanovi¢) is the Byzantine transcription in political verse 
("Eott tig dtats OyAeta, dbwvij_ecoa cal Addog, / cal Boédy meptxdAria 
outlet at repixptrrer. /Ayhwooa dé kal hahtas ddldaxta Te Bpédy: / 
AW bums Evtpavov adtois kal yeywvdv Td obéypa: / Kav Tols TovTiots 
Bdacry ofc GEhovat Aahodat, / cal tods ev vyGOIG HOdvoUat Kal Tods év 
taic hreipots. / TloMoic dé od gotiv adtwv axovelv Kal Tapodar / 
T7609" akorjs THY aicbnow Kwon éxet Ta Bpédy) of the hexametrical 
ypidog propounded by the poetess Sappho in the homonymous com- 
edy written by Antiphanes in the fourth century BCE (frag. 194.1-5 
Kassel-Austin: "Eott pdatc 8ydeta Boédy c@love’ dd xdArotc / 
adtys, dvtad’ ddwva Bonviotyat yeywvov / cai dud révtiov oldpa Kal 
ytelpov da taang / ofc €0éhet Ovntay, toicg 0° odd napodat dxovetv 
/ eat: kwoiv 9’ dxofs aicGyow éyovaty), quoted in Athenaeus’s 
Deipnosophists 10.450e-f. 
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thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century 
some scribes started to gather anonymous collections 
where riddles composed by real poets (though deprived 
of the name of their real author) lived side by side not 
only with famous riddles (though in a different form, 
sometimes even with a different number of clues), but 
also with much less famous ones. This is the case of our 
manuscript, Marc. Gr. 512, composed between the end 
of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, where many aiviyyata never attested elsewhere 
are mixed with popular riddles (shrimp and bread, 
wooden bell and cock), with other aenigmatic compo- 
sitions that put together different clues taken from dif- 
ferent equally popular riddles (grasshopper and fire), 
and even with poems written by well-known authors 
(Christopher’s tent). But it is also the case of another 
manuscript, Pal. Gr. 356, written at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century by a similar hand and in a very 
similar handwriting:!*° here, on both sides of f. 168, 
we find (preceded by the title Aiviypata ravu wpata) 
a collection of twelve riddles; most of them are, again, 
never attested elsewhere, but one riddle is Christopher's 
rainbow, a second one weaves together some clues taken 
from the shrimp riddle, and a third one is the ump- 
teenth variation of the honeycomb riddle.'*” 

Riddles should therefore neither be overlooked as 
simple Volksliteratur nor considered as valueless intel- 
lectual mind games: esteemed by learned persons and | 


126 Stevenson, Codices Manuscripti Palatini Graeci (n. 15 above), 
203: “Bombyc., in f. parvo, saec. XIV, exceptis foliis 195-196 saec. 
XVI suppletis, fol. 196. Initio mutilus. Olim Arsenii Monembasiensis 
episcopi (Michaélis Apostolii filii). Ex. codd. Parisios primum trans- 
latis, Heidelbergae postea redditis.” 

127 The Christophorean riddle (35 de Groote) occupies the third 
place in the collection of the Pal. Gr. 356; the shrimp riddle occu- 
pies the sixth place; the honeycomb riddle occupies the twelfth and 
last. Since the rainbow riddle is also present in Basil Megalomytes’ 
“collection” (41 Boissonade = 13 Milovanovic), after the short def- 
inition of the item (“Aenigmata XII, senariis iambicis”) and the 
incipit of the first line of the first riddle (Tis gotiv doc tHV KaKdv 
aropeds BAdBy<;), Stevenson, Codices Manuscripti Palatini Graeci, 
207, wrote that some of these riddles are ascribed in other MSS to 
Basil Megalomytes (“horum aenigmatum nonnulla in aliis codici- 
bus nomine Basilii Megalamitae inscribuntur”). Such a remark (not 
very precise: there is only one riddle—Christopher’s one—that other 
MSS ascribe to Megalomytes) was surely provoked by the note “est 
Basilii Megalomita Cod. Reg. 968,” written in the right margin of 
the page (probably by a French librarian) during the short stay of the 
MS in Paris, in the shelves of the “Bibliothéque de la Nation,” rue 
Richelieu, in the palace of the cardinal Mazarin. 
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beloved by much less learned ones, bound to beget 
an incredible number of different imitators, from the 
equally anonymous people who transferred them into 
demotike to the erudite scholars of the Renaissance who 
made them a successful literary genre,!*® heirs of a tra- 
dition that takes its root in the deepest heart of classical 


128 For the fortune of Byzantine riddles in modern Greek cul- 
ture, see P. Koukoules, Bulavrivév Bios xat Toditicuds (Athens, 
1948), 2:64-86, but also C. Chatzitaki-Kapsomenou, Oycaupdc 
veoeMyuxey aimyudtov (Heraklion, 2000); for the success of rid- 
dles in European literatures, see the very interesting three books 
of M. De Filippis: The Literary Riddle in Italy to the End of the 
Sixteenth Century (Berkeley, 1948); The Literary Riddle in Italy in 
the Seventeenth Century (Berkeley, 1953); The Literary Riddle in Italy 
in the Eighteenth Century (Berkeley, 1967). 


mythology (Oedipus and the Sphinx) and influences 
both Greek and Latin literature (the examples quoted 
by Athenaeus, the fourteenth book of the Greek 
Anthology, the one hundred aenigmata by Symphosius), 
they form a corpus of Byzantine secular poetry not to 


be neglected. 
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